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FIRST STEPS TO LAWN 

TENNIS 

mTRODUCnON 

The main object of this little book is to give to 
beginners that instruction which will enable 
them to acquire the correct method of produc- 
ing the primary strokes of the game. Such 
advice must of necessity be very general in its 
character, as different physiques employ different 
means. Yet underlying every method there is, 
or should be, a principle on which this method is 
founded, and it is the writer's aim to make as 
clear as possible these fundamental rules, so that 
the beginner may be able to produce the simple 
strokes of the game, and acquire a sound style 
without which he will never be able to advance 
far along the road to success. For what is 
termed " good style,'' as distinct from natural 
grace of movement, is merely the manner of 
making all the strokes of the game by a method 
which allows of the largest margin of error in 

13 



14 FIRST STEPS TO LAWN TENNIS 

the event of a miscalculation and unexpected 
happening immediately before, during, and after 
the beginning of the actual stroke. Hence the 
necessity for its acquisition through understand- 
ing the first principles on which each stroke is 
based. Again, since Lawn Tennis is a game 
played with one hand, the beginner finds it far 
easier to play in its very early stages than either 
cricket or golf, which being two-handed are more 
artificial in their practice. As a rule, what is 
easily acquired at a game, unless one is specially 
gifted by nature, is what is of least value and 
generally hardest to discard. In the early stages 
of his struggles with the game the beginner wiU 
not be far wrong if he goes on the principle that 
all natural habits are bad habits, and acts 
accordingly. We can now pass to the considera- 
tion of two questions, to which players do not 
give sufficient attention, viz. their rackets and 
clothing for the game. 

The Choice of a Backet* Remarks about 
Clothes and Shoes 

The average player, until fairly recent times, 
never paid much attention to the choice of the 
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racket lie was getting, and still less to the 
question of the clothes in which he proposed 
to play. 

His shoes probably received as little attention 
as either of the two first, and would in all pro- 
bability have been neglected longer but for the 
painful manner in which he was made aware of 
their unworkmanlike qualities in use. 

The favourite reply of " any old thing is good 
enough for me " was his usual answer to advice 
to get a good racket and new balls whenever 
possible. At other games — at billiards or golf, 
for example — no player, whether the limit man 
in his club handicap at billiards or an 18 handi- 
cap man at his golf club, would pay so little 
attention to the implements of his game. 

So the beginner should be warned on no 
account to be too modest in his demands. He 
should, in fact, ask for and get the best in the 
matter of rackets and balls, clothes and shoes, 
for playing the game in as workmanlike and 
comfortable a manner as the manufacturers' 
skill can ensure. 

When the novice chooses his racket, if he hasn't 
an e3q)ert friend to help him in person, he must 
remember certain points and hints as well as he 
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can, or he will be sure to get sometliing quite 
unsuited to him, 

Grenerally speaking, he should be guided by 
the strength of his wrist and muscles, the size of 
his hand, and other physical details, which vary 
with everyone and consequently render aiqr 
arbitrary rules for selection of the racket quite 
impossible. 

In the writer's opinion there are three points 
at least which every good racket must possess, 
besides those which are demanded by the in- 
dividual characteristics of the selector. 

1. The racket must be well strung, i.e. have 
an even tension of gut all over the playing sur- 
face. 

2. It must be well balanced, i.e. when swung 
back and downwards, swing easily without drag 
at any point. This quality is very difficult to 
find, except by contrast. The writer knows 
from the " feel '" of the racket that " comes up 
badly'' how the well-balanced article should 
behave. 

3. The racket's head should be long rather 
than round in shape, with a concave block in 
the shoulder. This last detail is most necessary, 
for the sound reason that thereby about J inch 
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more length is obtained in the main strings, 
which will thus have a correspondingly increased 
power of drive. 

In addition to these vital points, the charac- 
teristics of a good racket, which the beginner 
should learn to look out for and recognize in the 
selection of his racket, there are other points, 
more individual to his own peculiarities, which 
he will have to find out for himself. He must 
exercise his judgment as to the size and shape 
of the handle, point of balance, style of stringing, 
and thickness of gut, as well as upon other small 
details not so important to the quality as to the 
appearance of the racket itself. 

The beginner is advised to choose a racket of 
from 13^ oz. to 14| oz. in weight, never less and 
never more, if for use by a man ; and one from 
13 to 13i oz., never more than this weight, if 
for use by a lady. The racket should be tightly 
strung (never play with a loosely strung racket 
at any cost), of medium gut, as having the best 
qualifications for wear, with a long head, and a 
concave block (for reason given above) at the 
shoulder. The size of the handle is so absolutely 
a matter of individual choice that no opinion 
can be given on the question ; the beginner, 
2 



18 FIEST STEPS TO LAWN TENNIS 

however, should remember that the ills attendant 
upon the use of too big a handle are greater than 
the penalties that wait upon the users of one too 
small. In the first instance, by giving the 
fingers too much to hold, the player will lose 
flexibaity of wrist, and probably strain lus 
muscles ; in the second case, the racket will 
twist in the hand, more often than not, and the 
stroke be spoiled. In the first case downright 
damage will probably be done, in the latter 
merely some lost games. From this the 
beginner should know his best course is to get 
a handle that exactly suits him and avoid both 
evils. 

Choice of Shoes and Clothes 

The player's shoes should come relatively next 
in importance to his racket. Too often they are 
last thought of, when his bag is being packed, 
hurriedly sought for, and stuffed in the last 
thing of all. The shoes known as " steel points,'' 
for play when courts are wet, suffer especially 
from this most culpable neglect, which, however, 
brings disaster on the forgetful player with the 
first wet day. An international player, who 
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accompanied the writer to Australia on a Davis 
Cup tour, was guilty of this sin of omission, and 
was forced to wear a borrowed pair all through 
the tour when the weather was wet. He had 
left his " steel points " at home, he said, with 
his umbrella, and suffered accordingly. 

The player's shoes should always be made to 
measure, be as perfect a fit (on the tight side 
when new) as possible, with the uppers of white 
buckskin (or mock buck in these days), and with 
thick soles of soft red or yellow rubber. 

The soles composed of crfipe rubber are 
excellent for all surfaces, whether hard or grass, 
are capable of holding up the player on the 
most slippery grass court, after rain, and appear 
able to resist the hardest wear. The shoes with 
canvas uppers are useful to have as a second 
pair (every player should always start with 
two pairs of shoes), since they are light, allow the 
feet great freedom and flexibility in anldes and 
toes, and of course are far cheaper than those of 
buckskin. A third pair for wet weather, the 
" steel points '* aforesaid, are not absolutely 
necessary for the beginner's wardrobe, until 
he begins tournament play. Then their value 
will be found very great indeed, and the beginner 
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should get them early, practise in them and so 
become accustomed to the peculiar holding 
quality he will find they possess when he wears 
them for the first time. It is of the greatest 
importance to have the " steel points " made to 
measure and of a good fit. 

The rest of the player's wardrobe, though less 
important from the point of view of the play, 
is no less worthy of careful selection from the 
consideration of health and fitness generally. 
It is now universally agreed that white flannel is 
the best material for trousers, since it is more 
absorbent, warmer, and does not require so much 
careful laundry work as the white duck material, 
which is still used by a few players. The shirt 
is usually of light cotton material, and should 
therefore be' changed immediately after play, 
to avoid chills. A sweater of the coat type to 
button down the front and with long sleeves is 
a necessity in the climate of this country, and, 
with his racket, should accompany the player 
wherever he goes. A belt of leather, or elastic 
webbing if obtainable, is better than a silk scarf 
for the waist ; a woolly wrap-scarf for the neck 
after playing should also be worn by every 
player in an English tournament. 
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His socks should be of medium thickness and 
of a woolly mixture. The writer during the 
greater part of his tennis career has endeavoured 
in vain to find white socks that will not shrink 
after washing. Otherwise those of khaki colour 
are very useful, will not shrink, and look at 
any rate better than those of alternative 
shades. 

Finally, if the player can wear a covering on 
his head without discomfort or inconvenience 
during play, a light-coloured felt Homburg hat 
is a very great advantage, since the sun nearly 
always finds the player most unprepared who 
is least able to withstand his light. Opponents 
soon find out weaknesses of this kind; and, 
after all, the use and habit of wearing a hat in 
play is valuable, since on hard courts abroad, or 
on grass in Australia, an uncovered head too 
often means a sunstroke which the wearing of 
a hat would always prevent. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE PRIMABT STROKES 

OF LAWN TENNIS 

In the game of Lawn Tennis there are practi- 
cally only three primary strokes, upon which 
the others are founded. The rules and methods 
governing the production of these strokes are 
fundamental, and apply in a more or less 
modified degree to them all. Thus the beginner 
should first of all understand the principles 
which affect the production of these strokes ; 
then he will be better able to appreciate their 
value, and the part they play, in the other more 
difficult shots he afterwards attempts. 

Finally, he will obtain, in this way, a good 
grounding in the first principles of the general 
Strokes of the game, which will help him very 
considerably in his more mature efforts later on. 

Every stroke in the game of Lawn Tennis 
(as of golf) can be divided into three separate 
and distinct actions, which should be in practice, 
however, so harmoniously blended into one 
movement that no single one should appear more 
conspicuous than the other. 

1. The first movement, or the preparatory 
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part of the stroke, is the swing back of the 
racket. 

2. The second movement, or the working part 
of the stroke, is the forward swing of the racket, 
to meet the ball, and the blow itself. 

3. The third, or the finishing part of the 
stroke, is the end of the racket's swing after it 
has met the ball ; this controls the balance of 
the striker and regulates the power and strength 
of the shot. 

Upon the first of these depends the accuracy 
of the second and the correct production of the 
third. The third, again, has a considerable 
power of affecting the secoi^d, in proportion to 
the amount of attention that is paid to it. 

Thus all these movements are interdependent 
and affect one another to a considerable extent. 
Upon the manner in which they work depends 
the success of the whole series of which the 
stroke as a whole is comprised. 

Now any golfer will tell you, and treat the 
thing as a truism, that the swing back of the club 
regulates the length of the shot. Very few 
Lawn Tennis players have appUed this to their 
own game, consciously at least, and are not 
aware that the. racket's backward swing should 
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be long or short as the stroke intended is to be 
deep or short. Neglect of this fairly obvious 
fact is one of the most frequent causes of mis- 
timing, loss of power, and '' snatching " — ^that 
complaint of the beginner, whose eagerness to 
hit the ball hurries the backward swing into the 
actual stroke itself and ruins the timing of the 
shot. 

Again, upon the unimpeded finish of the 
racket's swing after the ball has been hit depends 
the power of the stroke and the balance of the 
player's body, as well as the smooth production 
of the stroke without jerk or check. 

And once more, as with the golf dub, this 
free follow through of the racket after the ball 
has been struck has a kind of retrospective 
value on the stroke itself. For as a general 
rule, when the follow through is freely made 
the player's balance is sustained, and the stroke 
then gets every single atom of value from the 
swing of the racket and the transference of 
the player's body weight from one foot to 
the other. 

Play the shot with a checked follow through 
and the tightening up of the muscles that will 
nearly always precede this fault — ^if it is not a 
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reason for it — ^will cause the ball to be mistimed 
and the stroke spoiled. 

Thus, if beginners would appreciate the fact 
that each of these three actions, that comprise 
the stroke, has its value in the whole movement, 
they would give more care to them severally and 
successively, and so be enabled to make each 
shot as perfectly as their skill and capacity to 
put them into practice will permit. 

V 

Footwork 

Is a term capable of a double interpretation, 
one general and the other special. It can be 
defined in its general sense as the manner in 
which the player makes use of his speed of foot 
and in getting to the ball. In its special sense 
it is the way in which he uses his feet to distribute 
the weight of his body in the course of making 
the stroke. It is the most important factor 
towards the formation of a good style, and 
should obtain the greatest attention of the 
beginner. At Lawn Tennis, as at cricket, golf, 
and boxing, the manner in which the weight of 
the body is used will be found to be of the 
utmost value in giving power and smoothness 
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of movement to every stroke. The position of 
the feet, upon which depends the correct dis- 
tribution of the body weight, must be studied 
as eaxly as possible by the beginner, so that 
after the correct stance for the various strokes 
has been acquired, first of all consciously, it 
may become later quite naturally a procedure 
of " second nature ** in the production of all his 
strokes. 

For a correct stance is not a natural thing at 
all, since the game is not played, as cricket and 
golf, from a stationary position, and a human 
being cannot move fast sideways like a crab. 
Therefore the player must learn to put himself 
into the sideways position to the direction of 
the ball's flight, with his feet more or less 
parallel to it, and his shoulders at right angles 
to the net, when he shapes to make all his 
ground strokes. (The same rule holds good 
for his stance for volleying ; but as sufficient 
time may be lacking in this type of stroke, 
the rigour of the rule must of necessity be 
relaxed in many instances.) And this stance 
is obtained as early as possible by the player's 
speed of foot and judgment, which have enabled 
him first of all to estimate the spot where he can 
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best meet the ball, and then to get there in time 
to make the stroke correctly. With these 
points before him, with regard to the dual 
meaning of footwork, the learner can now pro- 
ceed to the actual production of the various 
strokes themselves. 

The Grip 

The manner in which the player should hold 
his raoket when he tot l«|n» to play Lam 
Tennis is most important. 

Upon the method he choses will depend the 
type of stroke that he will produce, and this in 
turn will affect his stance and footwork through- 
out the rest of his game. 

Thus it is most important for the player, before 
everything, to decide what " grip " he will adopt. 

In this he should be guided by physical con- 
siderations, as well as by natural tendencies. If, 
for example, he has a specially strong wrist or 
forearm, or has played other games which may 
give him a tendency to make the strokes at 
Lawn Tennis in a certain manner, he should be 
advised to allow for these factors in adopting a 
hold. For, other things being equal, the grip 
which is natural to a player will without doubt 
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be the best for his game in the long run, even if 
it may predude him, through its limitations, 
from ever becoming a champion. Thus let him 
adopt a grip that is most comfortable, and 
natural, and best suited to his strength. The 
golden rule is that there is no arbitrary rule 
to be followed in this respect. 

In order to produce correctly the two of the 
three primary strokes of the game, the forehand 
and backhand shots, the player will have to 
employ a different hold of his racket for each 
stroke, since an unchanged grip which is adapted 
for the best strokes on both wings is a practical 
impossibility. 

The late R. F. Doherty, who had a most 
perfectly produced backhand stroke, used the 
backhand grip for both strokes, and consequently 
lost in power and speed on the forehand shot 
what he gained on all the shots made on the 
other wing. 

Forehand Oiip 

The player should grasp the handle of the 
racket so that it lies along the hand diagonally, 
and not straight across the pahn, with the handle 
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more in the same straight line with the forearm 
than at right angles to it. The player's arm 
should not be completely extended (the elbow 
joint being aUowed to remain slightly bent) 
when the stroke is made. The head of the racket 
should^ speaking generally, be parallel with the 
ground, but may be supported slightly above 
the hand by tightening the wrist, which should 
always remain tense and never be relaxed. 

The forefinger of the hand should be separated 
from the other fingers in the hold of the handle, 
since thereby a more comfortable, firm grip 
is obtained. This will enable the racket to be 
held without that stiffening of the wrist which 
too close and tight a grasp of the handle always 
produces. 

The thumb should lie across the handle, and 
not tightly round it, since by this latter hold 
the wrist is also stiffened, and thereby loses its 
flexibility. The player with such a grip will 
be able to impart top spin to all his strokes 
without being compelled to turn over the head 
of the racket to any appreciable extent in their 
production. He will be able also to meet the 
ball with the full face of the racket with neither 
top nor cut, and so to get the utmost speed from 
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the shot. And, if necessary, he will be able to 
take fast services on the rise with more control, 
and certainty, than he could by emplojdng a 
grip with a more " open " face (i.e. face slanting 
away from the ball) to his racket. Such a hold 
is more generally useful than any other, since 
with it the player can employ top spin, cut, or 
full-faced shots without any turning of the wrist ; 
he can take rising balls with more certainty, and 
is enabled generally to obtain great control in 
making all his strokes. 

FOREHAND STROKE 

For this stroke as much care should be taken 
by the player over his footwork as for the shot 
more awkward to produce on the other side of 
the body, viz. the backhand. But as the former 
has suffered from being insufficiently studied, 
so the latter has turned out too often a failure 
from being half attempted. Thus beginners 
generally are too confident in the one case, and 
too diffident in the other, and end by failing to 
play either of the strokes with any degree of 
accuracy. Footwork must again play a large 
part in the correct production of this stroke. 



5- FoREiEAND Stroke. Reginninc of Swjng 

Note full (iwiiiK back of the racket with thf wrisl kept down 
and coiittoLled ; body turned sideways to the base linff to allow 
the right shoulder to have effect in the swing of the arm ; 
weightonfoot furthest from the net, ready to be transferred to 
front foot as the stroke is completed. 
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since the body's weight (as at golf again) must 
be used, and transferred from one foot to the 
other in the course of the stroke, in order to 
obtain added power which the smoothness and 
rhythm of the whole movement will give. 

To produce correctly the stroke the player 
should turn his body sideways to the net, with 
the feet apart and parallel to the base-line. The 
weight of the body should remain as much as 
possible on the right foot (for a right-handed 
player), until the stroke is half completed, when 
it should begin to be transferred to the left (front) 
foot as the racket strikes the ball, and be entirely 
shifted on to the front foot as it finishes the 
stroke and swings round in the course of the 
follow through, which should cause it to finish 
its swing near the left shoulder. The right (or 
back) foot may be lifted from the ground as 
soon as, but never before, the ball has been 
struck. This will be found to give a more com- 
plete follow through to the stroke, and in addition 
to help the player's mobility and prevent him 
from remaining planted on the court after the 
stroke has been made. The ball should be taken 
as high as possible and when it is at a point 
about the middle of the player's body. 
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By means of the backward swing of the racket 
the speed and smoothness of the stroke are 
obtained, by the length of the backward swing 
its power. The head of the racket from the 
beginning of the forward stroke should be swmig 
as much as possible parallel with the ground. 
If, however, extra control is desired — ^f or example 
in shots directed down the side-line from the 
player's forehand court — ^the head of the racket 
may be supported above the wrist, which must 
always be kept quite firm and tense. The face 
of the racket should meet the ball almost full, 
a little slanted forward towards the line of the 
ball's flight, if desired, as the stroke is made, 
to give top spin to the ball. The follow through 
should be full and unchecked. 

To ensure this and to avoid straim'ng the 
muscles of the forearm, as the racket is swept 
round, turn the wrist over and with it the head 
of the racket just after the ball is struck. Other- 
wise the wrist throughout the stroke should be 
kept very firm and tense without the smallest 
suspicion of " flabbiness," or relaxation in the 
swing back, or forward, or as the ball is struck. 

All the strokes should be made as far from 
the body as possible, but the elbow joint should 



7. Forehand Stroke. Finish of Swing 
The position is quite correct : the stroke has had all (he value 
of the rotation of the shoulders, swing and full follow through 
of the rackeL The weight of the body has been transferred as 
well from the right to the left foot in the course of the stroke's 
linish. Note racket turned over at very end of the swing to 
ease the muscles of the forearm. 
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never be quite straightened out, nor the balance 
lost by leaning too far forward to meet the ball, 
since the body weight should be put into the 
stroke by transferring it from one foot to the 
other in the course of the shot. 

Chief Difficulties of the Stroke for Beginners 

This stroke should not present any very great 
difficulties to the beginner, if he has first of all 
learned to put himself into the sideways position 
to the net, and to swing his racket at the ball 
instead of merely hitting it. His chief faults 
will be caused by over-confidence rather than 
by diffidence. He will probably find that he 
wants to take the ball much too close to his 
body ; that he is allowing his wrist to become 
slack, and the head of the racket to fall below 
the level of his hand, as he hits the ball ; that he 
is neglecting to use the other shoulder for turning 
his body to get power into the racket's swing ; 
and last of all, that he has kept his weight on 
both feet and is probably not using it in the 
direction of the stroke but away from it. 

Forehand Stroke down the Line 

The method of making the shot down the line 
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differs from the usual, or cross-court, stroke in 
two details — ^the position of the feet, upon which 
depends the use of the body weight, and, since 
less body swing is required, a more restrained 
use of the left (or unemployed shoulder) in help- 
ing to turn the body for the stroke. 

The body should be in the sideways position 
to the net, with the feet similarly placed as for 
the other shot, except that the front foot should 
be thrown nearer the line of the ball's flight 
than the back foot; both should be at right 
angles to the flight of the ball, which for this 
shot down the line should be hit a little later, 
at a point past the centre of the player's body. 
The body should not be allowed to turn so much 
after the racket has made the stroke, and finished 
its swing, as in the case of the cross-court shot, 
since the racket should follow along the direction 
in which the ball has been struck in all shots 
where follow through is used. In the latter case 
the racket must leave the line of the ball's flight 
sooner than in the stroke across the body, since 
in this former stroke the sweep of the racket 
goes round the body in a more circular plane than 
in the latter, when it should finish high up and 
above the player's head. The wrist should be 



Note the firm wrist, and head of the racket supported above 
it. The iveiRht of the body is on the batlt foot ; the piwilioii of 
ihe body is tense, with the feet correctly placed for the shot 
which will be directed across the boiiy to the opponent's tore- 



Note the firm wrist, and head of the racket supported above 
it. The weight of the body is on the back foot ; llie position o! 
Ihe bodj; in tense, with the feet correctly placed for the shot 
which will be directed across the body to the opponent's lore- 



9- Forehand Stroke across Court. Finish of 
Follow Through of the Racket 



■ af e^' otth 



if the follow through 

muscles of the forearm. N.B.— The wri5t is quite 
le whole of the arm quite straight during the swing 
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across ids body. The correct position of the 
feet and the pushing action of the forearm are 
the distinguishing characteristics of the stroke. 
The ball should always be struck as far away from 
the player's body as is possible, without loss of 
balance and completely straightening the arm, 
which should always be slightly bent at the 
elbow. 

The beginner's chief difficulties wiU be found 
to be a tendency to take the ball too low, and 
then to cut it ; to play the shot with his body 
square to the net, and so to lose his balance, 
and put his weight, not in a forward direction 
towards the line of the ball's flight, but away 
from it with a backward inclination of his body, 
thus causing loss of power a^d mistiming. 

He must always remember that the temptation 
to relax his wrist, and so allow the head of his 
racket to fall below the level of his hand, is 
the most common fault to which beginners are 
liable, and so must be avoided beyond all others. 
The neglect of this point causes many faults, 
and ruins the value of the stroke completely, 
since the ball cannot be struck at a correct 
distance away from the player's body ; the slack 
wrist causes loss of control ; the swing is spoiled. 
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since no longer can the player feel that his racket 
is a part of his arm, as in fact it becomes with 
the wrist muscles tense, and so have the control 
that results therefrom. 

BACKHAND STROKE 

This stroke is to the beginner the most diflS- 
cult, because more complex, the most unnatural, 
because more awkward, of all the shots of the 
game. To the player who has mastered certain 
peculiarities of grip of the racket, correct position 
of the feet, and use of the body in making the 
swing by means of which the power of the stroke 
is obtained, the shot becomes as easy and delight- 
ful of execution as before it appeared complicated 
and full of difficulties. Thus the reason for the 
beginner's lack of success at it may probably 
be found in the diffidence with which he 
approaches it, since, unlike its counterpart on 
the other wing, its difficulties are very apparent 
and have to be faced from the very beginning. 

The Grip 

The first difficulty will be found in acquiring 
the correct grip for the stroke. The beginner 
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must lemember that for this stroke his wrist 
and elbow joint will be employed in a difEerent 
manner than for the forehand shot. . 

This difference of movement will affect the 
position of the hand in the manner in which 
the racket is held, and the style in which the 
stroke is produced. Thus the two grips differ 
less as to the "' holds " themselves than as to 
the methods with which each is employed. 

The correct method of grip for the backhand 
shot is exactly similar to the way a lady holds 
up her hand-glass before her face. 

Hold the racket up in this manner, and imagine 
yourself looking straight through the strings. 

If the racket has been picked up in the manner 
described, the handle will be found to be lying 
diagonally across the hand, from the first joint 
of the forefinger to the pad of the hand. 

The thumb, which may be placed across, or lie 
along, the handle, holds it in position by pressing 
it against the fingers, which also grasp it, and 
the pad of the hand. 

The forefinger should now be allowed to 
separate slightly from the others, to allow the 
handle to rest in its bent second joint. This 
will be found to allow of more flexibility of wrist 
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movement than if this finger was held rigidly 
closed round the handle, the lower end of which 
at the butt should press against a spot in the 
pad of the hand, about midway between the 
wrist and the base of the little finger. 

The chief hold on the handle is exercised by 
the thumb, and the bent forefinger, while the 
other fingers are used more as controlling than 
holding agents. The thumb's pressure, which is 
exerted along (or across) the handle, keeps and 
holds it against the forefinger, keeps the handle 
firmly held, and at the same time allows of the 
greatest freedom of wrist, owing to the easy 
nature of the grasp by the rest of the fingers. 

If the thumb is placed along the handle some 
flexibility of wrist may be lost ; but as security 
and control of the racket are most important in 
the production of this stroke, a certain amoimt 
of freedom can be sacrificed in order to obtain 
them. And the thumb along, rather than across, 
the handle means greater accuracy for that very 
reason. 

N.B. — Never allow the butt of the handle to 
rest in the palm of the hand. This grip entirely 
prevents the racket and arm from becoming one, 
as it were, which is the main advantage of the 
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grip described above; it destroys entirely 
accuracy and control even with players with the 
strongest wrists ; and in every case, with one 
exception, is entirely unsuited for volleying. 

So the beginner is more than strongly advised 
to have nothing to do with this method of holding 
the racket, called the " long hold/' 

The Stioke 

In learning this stroke the beginner should 
remember that correct footwork, in this case 
preparatory footwork, and body swing play a 
far larger part in its success than is the case with 
the shot on the other side of the body. Since 
the elbow joint and wrist cannot be so freely 
used for shots made across the body, the stroke 
must rely for its timing upon the player's foot- 
work (in the use of the feet in transferring the 
weight of the body whUe the stroke is being 
produced), and for its speed and smoothness of 
movement upon his ability to use to the best 
advantage the weight of his body as the ball is 
struck. 

The beginner should turn his body in the side- 
ways position to the net, with his feet comfortably 
apart, and parallel to it. 



13- Backhand Sthoke. Swing Back of the 
Racket 

The swing is a little shorter than usual, and the shoulders 
are not doing very much towards givins power to the shot. 
Note firm wrist, kept well down, and the head a( the racket, as 
a result, supported above the hand. Weight on ball of left foot, 
and shoulders level. 
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The backward swing of the racket should be 
as flat and parallel with the ground as possible ; 
the forward swing should be made along the same 
path, and in an exactly sinular manner in order 
to meet the ball, which should be hit at a slightly 
lower point (since control of high-bounding balls 
is difficult on this wing) than for the forehand 
stroke — ^namely, at a point a little below the 
line of the waist, and opposite to the middle of 
the player's body. 

The ball should be taken as far away from the 
player's body as is comfortable without loss of 
balance or the complete straightening of the 
elbow joint— both of which faults result in loss 
of power and spoil the speed of the stroke. 

As the racket goes back for the backward 
swing, the player's weight should be upon his 
back foot, from which it should be transferred as 
the racket comes forward and makes the stroke, 
completely passing on to the front foot as the 
racket completes the follow through at the finish. 

The left shoulder will be found to be of great 
use in helping to turn the player's body as he 
makes this shot, since most of the power of the 
stroke is obtained by this rotary movement 
from the hips, and the right shoulder alone is not 
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80 powerful as the two together. The beginner 
should always remember to allow the racket to 
follow through freely at the end of the stroke. 
It will be f oimd to finish well out above his right 
shoulder in the stroke across the courts and 
rather higher above his head for the shot down 
the line. The player should also allow his left 
foot to leave the groimd as soon as the stroke 
is completed, in order to encourage still further 
the follow through of the racket. By this means 
he will be enabled to turn his body more easily 
at the end of the stroke, and follow up the shot 
to the net immediately it has been completed. 
At the beginning of the stroke the left shoulder, 
head, and right shoulder should be iii the same 
straight line. 

The beginner should note that his wrist should 
be kept absolutely tense and braced as the ball 
is struck, and by the flexing of the muscles the 
head of the racket should be supported just 
above the hand to obtain accuracy and control 
in the stroke. 

THE SERVICE 

The majority of Lawn Tennis players in Eng- 
land of the past generation had been accustomed 



ite firm, and the head of the racket kepi in the 
wings outward, and round. The bodyweight 
insterred from the left to right foot ; but the 
3t done much to give power to the shot. 
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to bring fax too little imagination or originality 
into their methods of playing the game. This 
fact was especially noticeable in the neglect by 
so many of the first-class players of that period 
of the possibilities of spin and swerve in the 
service. So that when H. Ward and Dwight 
Davis first introduced their kicking service, 
at that time an absolutely unknown thing, 
to our best players, it found them all, with the 
exception of the Doherty brothers, entirely 
unprepared, and imable to deal with it: Next 
Dr. Eaves, and N. E. Brookes in Australia, 
further modified and adapted this service, by 
adding more pace with a lessened kick. Once 
more the English players were defeated 
through inability to find a counter to this 
changed attack. 

Thus the English player, whose power of 
imitation appears to have been more marked 
than his inventive genius, appUed himself either 
to the mastery of one straightforward delivery, 
which was fast or slow, swerving or straight, 
according to his physique or temperament. In 
Urfly Ly insta« was .pin or b«ak em- 
ployi of dedgn in rdation to the opponent'. 
weaknesses, so much so that the whole thing 
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appeared to be rather a means of merely starting 
the game than a very valuable weapon for con- 
trolling it. Now the beginner, with this history of 
mediocrity before his eyes, should not be tempted 
to try anything very enterprising at the start, 
but confine himself to learning a service well 
produced, and of a character best suited to his 
natural capabilities. After which he will be 
better able to appreciate the refinements at 
which his predecessors stopped short, when he 
has acquired a sound basis to work upon. The 
type of delivery that most generally answers to 
this description is the plain swerving service of 
good length and low bound, which will be found 
to be of great use for all overhead strokes em- 
ployed later on in the course of the game. Since 
it is a Lawn Tennis truism, "' as one serves, one 
smashes/' the beginner should bear in mind all 
that has gone before with regard to the work 
done by the feet and shoulders towards the 
smooth production of the strokes. For upon 
the correct position of the feet and turning of the 
shoulders depends that transference of the weight 
from one foot to the other in the course of the 
stroke which gives power, control, and rhyth- 
mical smoothness to the whole movement. The 



The ball has [been Ihrowii up rather hish, and the body 
appears to be bent too far back. The weiEht is on both feet 
and will be transferred bh the ball is hit. The shoulders should 
be more level ; and the right heel should not have been lifted 
from the ground until the ball has been struck. 
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player should hold his racket with a firm hold, 
as for the forehand stroke ; he should stand with 
his body turned sideways to the net, with his 
right foot parallel to the base-line and the left 
in a natural position a little way in front of it. 

The weight of the body should be upon the 
back foot at the beginning of the backward 
swing of the racket and the start of the stroke, 
and transferred to the front foot in the course 
of the stroke until it is completed. The right 
shoulder, from the original sideways position to 
the net, should turn still further, if possible, to 
allow the right arm to take back the racket in 
the course of the backward swing. The head 
and shoulders will then be in a straight line, and 
at right angles to the net just before the forward 
motion of the racket arm begins. This motion 
should be in a semicircular downward direction, 
after the racket has been swung up to the full 
extent of the server's arm, but without straighten- 
ing the elbow joint to meet the ball. 

The ball should be hit at a point above the 
right ear as conveniently high as possible with- 
out undue stretching of the server's arm, and 
with the wrist as flexible as possible without 
loosening the firmness of the grip. 
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As the racket begins to come round in its 
sweep, the body should be made to turn from the 
hips, by the help of the left (or unemployed) 
shoulder, which should at the end of the stroke 
be turned farther away from the net than the 
other in the course of the body's rotation. The 
beginner must remember this point in order to 
get power with smoothness into the stroke. 
He will also find that the balance of his body 
will be considerably assisted if he extends the 
left arm after it has thrown up the ball. 

The racket should finish the swing outside 
and just above the left knee in this type of 
service. The right foot, as in the forehand 
stroke, may now be lifted, and swung forward 
into the court after (but never before) the ball 
has been hit, and the weight of the body trans- 
ferred to the left. This will be found to help 
the follow through of the racket, and enable 
the server, if he desires to do so, to get in quickly 
to the net. The beginner must learn, if he is 
not a golfer, and should note if he is one, that 
the amount of pace imparted to all strokes 
depends upon the speed of the racket at the 
moment it meets the ball. Therefore all the 
more let him be careful, if he would accelerate 



i6. Service. After t 

Note body weight has been transferred from righl to left foot; 
the arm and wri^i are quite firm ; the racket will finish its 
r#.r « rip-ht knee in this tvT>e of delivery, 
y level, which 



T7. Service. Finish of the Follow Through 
II this tvpeof delivpry the racket finishes outside the player's 
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the quickness of the forward movement of his 
racket, to do so without jerkiness or unevenness 
of the swing, which must be smooth and rhyth- 
mical in order to deliver a true, hard blow. The 
whole stroke, like the overhead smash, gets its 
speed from the correct timing of the various 
movements of which it is made up. A great 
part of the actual power of the blow itself is 
obtained from the movement of straightening 
the elbow joint at the moment of hitting the 
baU (as in the action of throwing), some is derived 
from the correct distribution of the body weight, 
and the rest comes from the qualities of accurate 
timing and correct methods of making the 
stroke ; in other words, good " eye '* and good 
style. 

When he learns the overhead service, the 
beginner will find his greatest difficulty in the 
very first action he has to make in order to 
produce the shot, i.e. that of throwing up the 
ball. He should practise this with his left hand 
(as a juggler would) until he can throw up the 
ball with the same strength and in the same line 
as often as he likes. For upon the player's 
ability to do this with unfailing accuracy every 
time depends his ability to acquire a consistent 
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and powerful service. Inability to do this 
action correctly has been the most frequent 
cause of failure to make two services alike, since 
the ball to be hit does not arrive at the same 
height or place on two consecutive occasions. 

His next fault will probably come from not 
keeping his weight firmly on the back foot until 
the baU has been struck and the follow through 
of the racket begun. 

This will cause the right shoulder to droop 
and the body to sway as the racket comes forward 
in its swing. Both faults will spoil the stroke ; 
but the swaying body is the more fatal to the 
player's chances of hitting the ball true. 

Another fault of which beginners are guilty is 
the habit of trying to hit the ball without the 
correct swing forwards to meet it. 

In no circumstances should the speed of the 
racket be increased with a jerk or uneven motion 
of the arm or wrist; but only by quickening 
the swing forward of the racket by smooth and 
even acceleration of the arm, which should be 
distributed all through the forward swing and 
reach its climax as the ball is struck. 



i8. Service. A Different Position 
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SMASH 

This stroke is one that the beginner will find 
as difficult as any in the game to play well, since 
the footwork that leads up to and prepares for 
the shot itself is the essential factor that makes 
for its success. This again depends upon the 
accuracy of the player's judgment, which can 
only be based upon experience and developed 
by practice. Thus the difficulties of the beginner 
can be understood in advance, but for all that 
they must not be allowed to deter him from 
learning the correct method of playing the 
stroke, which later on he can perfect by practice. 

As a rule one finds the best servers are not 
necessarily to be found among the best players 
of the overhead shots (although the converse is 
much more likely to be true) ; instead they are 
much more certain to be discovered among those 
players whose footwork is their strongest point. 
Quick-footed players move into position early 
for their strokes, and so make their shots as easy 
as possible by being ready for them in advance. 
This quality, which is possessed in the highest 
degree by all good voUeyers, is displayed less 

4 
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in the making of difficult strokes from impossible 
positions than in making every shot as easy as 
possible by being in the best position to play it 
before it arrives. , 

So it is safe to assume that a man who smashes 
well will serve well, since the latter stroke 
requires no preparatory footwork and is made 
from a stationary position behind the base-line. 

But for the smash all the difficulties experi- 
enced by the beginner in acquiring a service 
(with the exception of that of throwing up the 
ball) will have to be overcome, and in addition 
quickness of mind and foot will have to be 
learned as well. 

In all other respects the same rules apply for 
the smash as were laid down for the service ; and 
if the beginner has been successful in acquiring 
a good method for this latter stroke, he will 
find the overhead smash not more difficult to 
make when once he is in the position to produce it. 

Where he had to throw up the ball in the one 
case, he will in the other be called upon to make 
his own position under the ball to produce the 
stroke. Thus he will have to exercise his judg- 
ment to know how to place himself correctly 
for the shot, and by means of his quickness of 



19. Smash. Forehand 

Note the body weight appears to have been transfened from 

back to front foot at the correct moment The wrist is quite 

iirm and although the arm appears rather too straight, the ball 

has been timed well, and the balance generally is good. 
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foot get to that place and then make the stroke 
correctly. 

The stroke must not be hurried, and should 
be made with the weight transferred correctly 
from the back to the front foot as the racket 
finishes the stroke. This can only be done if the 
player's position before the stroke has been 
begun is exactly correct. Otherwise the body 
weight can never be put into the stroke, which 
thereby loses in speed and power. 

Difficulties of the Stroke 

The beginner's chief difficulties will be found 
to arise from his failure to get into position early 
enough to make the stroke smoothly and without 
hurry. 

His inability to do this will cause him to take 
the ball in the wrong position, to hurry the swing 
of his racket, to lose his balance, or at any rate 
to fail to put any body swing into the stroke, 
and in general to make a mistimed, hurried 
shot. The beginner should not forget that he 
is apt to lose control of the ball when he 
runs in to make an overhead shot. He either 
overhits it into the net through too much 
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confidence, or drives it into the stop-netting 
through forgetting his own momentum as lie 
runs in to hit it. 

All these faults, again, will tend to be accen- 
tuated by the climatic conditions of sun and 
wind, since the ball is naturally more affected 
by the latter the higher it is hit above the court, 
while the player himself is handicapped by the 
former when he has to make his strokes with a 
strong light full in his eyes. 

BACKHAND SMASH 

This stroke has fallen out of fashion of recent 
years amongst first-class players. One no longer 
sees the high lob or deep shot dealt with severely 
by a genuine backhand smash, as in the days 
of the late H. S. Mahony, H. L. Doherty of the 
older generation, or of M. Decaugis amongst 
modem players. 

It would appear that present-day players do 
not care to risk the stroke, and are content to 
get the ball back for a more favourable oppor- 
tunity to kill from an easier position. 

However, the stroke that now takes its place is 
at its worst a kind of defensive push volley, at 



I. Backhand Stroke across the Court 

mpleling 
Wrig"l''ol 



21. Backhand Stroke down the Line 
Note the finish of the litroke, which ii 
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its best not a backhand stroke at all, although 
made on that side of the player's head. 

The stroke is a compromise borrowed from 
the sister game of Badminton. It is a cleverly 
produced shot made with the forehand move- 
ment of the racket and arm and considerable 
bend of the body, by means of which the ball is 
taken above the left side of the head, and hit 
with a sweeping action of the forearm round 
the head. 

The backhand stroke, however, pure and 
simple, is very useful, and, although difficult, 
should be learned by the beginner. 

Although players may be able by excessive 
agility to avoid its use, and so shirk its difficulties, 
they will sooner or later be caught by some well- 
placed lob or deep shot into their backhand 
court. Moreover, the cultivation of the stroke 
is helpful for making all volleys on the left side 
of the body, since it demands extremely careful 
footwork, free use of the arm and shoulders, and 
good body balance for its production. 

But the player must form his judgment 
quickly and act upon it at once, since the 
essential point for its success is quick preparatory 
footwork. 
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The Stroke 

■ 

To make the stroke correctly, the player 
should be in the sidewa}^ position of his body 
to the net, the feet should be parallel to it and 
comfortably separated. The ball should be hit 
at a point as high as possible (without entirely 
straightening the elbow) slightly in front of the 
body, and at a point in the air just outside an 
imaginary line drawn perpendicularly upwards 
from a point midway between the feet. The 
ra<5ket should be held in the backhand grip, and 
the thumb should always be placed straight 
down the handle to give control. The stroke 
should be made by means of the forearm, helped 
by the left shoulder, which should be used to 
turn the racket arm and shoulder, and make the 
body rotate slightly at the hips, in order to help 
the swing. The wrist should be very firm and 
locked as the racket meets the ball, since if it is 
allowed to turn over on the ball as the stroke 
is taking place (unless the smash is being made 
very close to the net) the ball will be smothered 
and the stroke spoiled. The power in the stroke 
is derived from accurate timing, free use of the 
arm and shoulder, body swing, and the pushing 



33. Backhand Smash 

Notef tbeCfirm wrist, and forearm thrust forward a little in 
advance of the racket to give control, and prevent the ball from 
being smothered into the bottom of the net by the head coming 
through too soon. The sidevrays position of the tiody is 
correct, and the weight should be all on the left foot until the 
ball is struck. 
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power of the forearm, which forces the racket 
forward into the stroke. 

Difficulties of the Beginner 

These will lie first in the production of the 
stroke, which he will find awkward to make 
across his body. He will probably forget to 
throw his arm well out from his side (on no 
account allow the elbow to touch the side as the 
shot is made) ; allow his wrist to turn over with 
the racket and so smother the ball; omit to 
use his body weight, or swing at the ball, but try 
merely to hit it without any back swing of the 
racket. 

But most of his trouble will probably arise 
from not being in position first of all to make 
the stroke in the correct way. The shot is 
bound to fail if the preparatory footwork has 
not enabled the beginner to get the most favour- 
able position for the movements described, and 
he is therefore compelled to play the stroke 
without observing any or all of them. 

THE VOLLET 

This stroke of all others is the most attractive 
in execution and quick in its results. Since the 
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makmg of it is as pleasing as its success, if well 
made, is instantaneous. It appeals more directly 
to the artist at the game, as well as to all players 
whose temperament inclines them to quick results 
rather than to protracted endings. As an artistic 
method of giving the coup de grdce to an oppo- 
nent's stroke it is unequalled. Moreover, it is a 
most effective way to clinch an advantage worked 
for by the more plodding, and less showy, work 
of the ground strokes that have preceded it. 
Its attractiveness is great, but the beginner 
must not be tempted to use it at all times and 
on all occasions, since it can be, to the player 
who has not acquired sound ground strokes, " a 
good friend, but a bad master.'' There are three 
ordinary varieties of this stroke, forehand and 
backhand, in the high and low volley, and the over- 
head shot. The overhead volley has been dealt 
with under the smash, so we need not mention 
it further, except to lay stress once again upon 
the value of the preparatory footwork, and upon 
attention to the grip, which must be changed 
for the strokes on either wing, and above all 
upon the accurate use of the wrist, which must 
be braced, as in all volleys, to meet the impact 
of the racket and ball. 



Volley. Low Ball 



to allow the player to g( 
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Forehand Volley 

For this stroke the player's position is the 
key-note to success. The player can make all 
the strokes of the game more or less easy by 
attention to his position in the court at the time 
of playing the ball. For these strokes there is 
one, and only one, place in the court from which 
the player can best make the shot — ^the success 
oi 4ich the beginner ahould remember wfll 
vary directly, in all cases, wjth the player's 
proximity to the net, since the essence of all 
good volleying is to hit the ball down, rather 
than up over the net, whenever he can. More- 
over, since the ball is met nearer to the net, and 
sooner after the opponent has hit it, the player 
will be compelled to employ greater judgment 
and a power of anticipation in order to gauge 
the probable direction of the ball, and thus get 
the best position for making the stroke. 

The stroke is made with the body in the side- 
ways position to the net, with the feet com- 
fortably apart, and the weight, which is hardly 
ever used in the stroke, equally distributed 
between them. The grip of the racket should 
be as for the forehand shot, and the wrist must 
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never be slack, nor the racket loosely held, since 
in the former case the impact of the racket and 
ball cannot be met correctly, and in the latter 
the racket will turn in the hand and a mis-hit 
shot will result. Therefore grip the handle firmly, 
but not rigidly, and keep the head of the racket 
supported above the wrist, by flexing the wrist 
muscles, in order to gain more control in the 
stroke. The shot itself must be made without 
any swing of the racket, which should gain its 
power from the pushing action of the forearm and 
wrist (which must alwaj^ be locked for all 
volleys), its accuracy from the supported head 
of the racket, and its speed from the pace of the 
ball as it comes to the player's racket. 

Again let the beginner be careful to keep his 
wrist tense and firm as the racket meets the ball, 
which should be met with the full face of the 
racket, whenever possible, and controlled by a 
slight drawing action of the racket in a down- 
ward direction, and across the line of the ball's 
flight, at the moment the ball is hit. 

Of course for low volleys it will be necessary 
to slope the face of the racket away from the 
line of the ball's flight, in order to lift it over the 
net, but the ball should be struck in the same 



24- Forehand Volley 
The forearm is very tense and the wrist braced ti 
the shock of the ball, which has just been struck. 
Note very firm wrist and head of the racket horizoub 
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manner in each case in making the actual shot, 
at whatever elevation it may be necessary to 
hit it. 

Difficulties of the Beginner 

The beginner will probably feel tempted to 
play the shot with his body square to the net ; 
this is bad because although the incorrect posi- 
tion does not completely spoil the stroke itself, 
its field of direction is greatly narrowed by the 
impossibility of hitting the ball in any but a 
forward direction unless the player's body is 
turned sideways for the stroke. He will be 
tempted to swing at the ball, and lose control ; 
he will forget to keep the head of the racket up 
above the wrist, and so lose accuracy ; he will 
allow his wrist to be slack ; and if he has played 
much squash rackets will hold the racket too 
loosely for all his shots; and finally take his 
volleys too close to his body, 

BACKHAND VOLLET 

The backhand volley is at once easier and more 
difficult than its counterpart on the forehand 
side. It is easier to make, when once the player 
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has got into position for tlie stroke, because the 
wrist and arm are more firmly and easily con- 
trolled for the backhand shots than for those on 
the other side. It is more difficult, because the 
preparatory footwork to gain this correct volley- 
ing position demands much more attention, and 
is far more difficult to acquire without much 
practice and experience. 

The sideways position of the player's body 
to the net must always be obtained, otherwise 
the player will have to make the stroke with his 
arm extended across his body, and thereby lose 
in reach and freedom of movement. To neglect 
this point is bad for the ground strokes, but 
fatal for those in the air, since speed and direction 
will be lost, even if the stroke is possible to 
produce at all. 

The Stroke 

To make the stroke the player should be in 
the sideways position to the net, with his feet 
comfortably apart, and his weight equally dis- 
tributed between them. The racket should 
not swing back, nor follow through when the 
stroke is completed, nor is the weight of the 
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body put into the stroke, whicli obtains its 
power through the pushing action of the forearm 
and elbow, its control through the agency of 
the locked wrist and the head of the racket 
supported above the hand, and its speed (as in 
all volleys) from the pace of the ball as it arrives 
from the opponent's racket. 

The racket arm should not be fully extended, 
and the wrist must be tense and braced to take 
up the impact of the racket as it meets the ball. 

In addition the player's wrist should never 
turn the racket over on the ball in the course 
of the stroke, since all volleys should be struck 
as much as possible with the full face of the 
racket, with the head supported a little above 
the wrist, in order to give better control. The 
racket should be held in the ordinary backhand 
grip with the thumb placed down the handle ; 
this will be found to help control the head 
of the racket, and give that stability to the 
stroke which makes the backhand volley more 
reliable, when correctly produced, than that on 
the other side of the body. 

The beginner should always remember that 
all volleys, with one exception, should be played 
with very little take back, and follow through, 
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of the racket. The stroke should be made 
rather by means of a pushing motion of the 
forearm and racket, which is, at the moment 
the ball is struck, kept perfectly firm, and 
should meet the ball full face. 

The one exception is the drive volley, which 
is treated exactly like the stroke ofE the ground, 
as far as footwork, back swing, and follow through 
are concerned. The one thing to be noted in 
this stroke is never to spare the shot, but to hit 
it hard, and follow right through with the racket 
afterwards. 

Difficulties in Making the Shot 

The beginner will find many diflGlculties in this 
shot, some of which will be caused by an in- 
correct position on the court when he attempts 
the stroke. 

For no other stroke of the game is position 
so important as for the volleys. By obtaining a 
good volleying position, a point four or five 
feet from the net, the beginner can make nearly 
every volley, except the shots attempted from 
the fastest and lowest drives, at least 40 per 
cent, easier, since he will be far better placed for 
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hitting down into his opponent's court than if 
he were farther back in his own. Note : all 
volleys should be hit down or flat, never upwards 
unless it is impossible to avoid having to do so. 

Again, the beginner wfll find himself very often 
producing the stroke without bending the knees, 
especially in making his low volleys ; he will 
also discover how much more difl&cult it is to 
volley on this side of his body, unless he makes 
a point of always getting into the sideways 
position before he makes the stroke. And 
finally, unless he keeps his wrist very firmly 
braced when the racket meets the ball, he will 
either mis-hit or mistime it, and it will drop in 
a lifeless manner ofi his racket. 



HALF-VOLLE 

The half- volley is a stroke which no player 
should be encouraged to attempt until his foot- 
work is perfectly sound and his method of play- 
ing the game cannot be corrupted by bad habits. 
Therefore the stroke should not come under the 
category of shots for learners of the game, since 
the process of acquiring it may do more harm 
than good. It may be defined in ijte narrowest 
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meaning as a stroke between a volley and a 
ground shot; since the player hits the ball 
before he has obtained a second sight of it, and 
after it has bounced. He makes the shot there- 
fore rather at the place where he thinks the ball 
will be, rather than at the ball itself. This 
stroke may take place early, or late, immediately 
after the ball has pitched, or quite late on its 
rise; the essential characteristic of the stroke 
is that the actual shot is made on faith without 
a pause in the racket's swing after the stroke has 
begun. Thus theire are numerous varieties of 
the shot which can range from an opponent's 
smash picked up at the player's feet — ^the tour 
de force of the alert volleyer — to the slashing 
drives of the Continental player, made at the 
pitch of the ball, and at every height of its 
bound. The most frequent example of the stroke 
is seen when the server in a man's doubles is 
running in towards the net, receives the ball 
too short to volley on the bound, and too deep 
to hit, either through the excellence of the 
opponent's return or his own slowness in coming 
in, and is forced to attempt a compromise which 
results in the shot described above. In this 
position in the court the beginner should never 
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intentionally try it, as it is of its nature difficult 
to control, being too fast probably to lift suffi- 
ciently to get over the net and keep in court, 
and in addition is an upward-hit shot, which 
should be avoided as much as possible in a 
doubles game. Another often-used example of 
the half- volley is the shot as made in the " no 
man's land" area of the court, when the in- 
experienced played has been caught by a quick 
return of his opponent, or left in a half-hearted 
effort on his own part to get to the net. 

Here the stroke is only used to enable the 
player to escape from an awkward position. 
Needless to say, both varieties are not to be 
recommended for the beginner's use, and would 
never have been brought to his notice in these 
pages had not the certainty of their occurring 
at some time or another in practice justified 
s„™ warning against their deUbera.* L. and 
only when no other stroke can possibly be 
attempted. 

How to Make the Stroke 

The stroke should be played with the greatest 
attention to the racket's swing, before and in 
5 
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tlie course of the shot. The wrist should be 
kept quite firm for both backhand and forehand 
varieties of the stroke ; and the ball should be 
watched very closely in its flight, and hit as 
soon after it has pitched as possible, since the 
earlier the stroke is made the easier it becomes 
to control and direct. 

The racket should go back to some extent in 
a backward swing, as — unlike the volley, for 
which there should generally be no swing back — 
the stroke is made with some swing and follow 
through, and a certain amount of transference 
of body weight from one foot to the other in the 
course of it. The racket should be held as 
horizontal as possible, and should travel as far 
as the player can make it do so parallel with the 
ground, and as much along the line of the ball's 
flight as the desired direction of the shot will 
permit. As a general rule the head of the racket 
should be practically vertical or inclined very 
slightly towards the direction of the ball's flight. 
The degree of inclination, however, must vary 
with the striker's position in court when he makes 
the stroke and the moment at which he hits the 
ball. The beginner will thus find cross-court 
drives are more safely returned with this stroke to 
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the comrt from which the ball arrived, while the 
straight-line shots will go back with more cer- 
tainty by a stroke that exactly follows the line of 
the ball's flight, i.e. in a direction parallel to the 
side-lines of the court. The body should as far 
as possible be turned in the sideways position to 
the net as in the other strokes ; and since quick* 
ness in making the shot when close to the net 
is more important than the amount of speed 
imparted to the ball, excessive attention to the 
employment of the body weight is less important, 
and may even be discouraged. G. A. Caridia in 
his younger days was the finest exponent of 
this stroke, from every position on the court. 
In his case the racket was held braced very 
firmly across the wrist, which was never allowed 
to bend for any shot on the backhand side. The 
control of the ball on this wing was in con- 
sequence better than that on his forehand, which 
was made in many cases with a more flexible 
wrist. This increased the area of direction, but 
lessened the amoimt of control that the shots 
on this side possessed. Caridia's footwork was 
always excellent. His preparatory work to 
enable him to get into position was, owing to 
his playing position in court (about five feet 
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inside the base-line), necessarily not exhausting 
although very accurate; by the correct dis- 
tribution and use of his body weight, his strokes 
were produced perfectly, and with a very great 
amount of speed and power. His play is an 
example to be admired but never copied by any 
inexperienced player of the game, until his foot- 
work is sound and his strokes correctly produced. 
The too frequent use of the stroke will induce 
bad habits in players who are in the learn- 
ing stage, and spoil their sense of position in 
court. Moreover, on our grass courts in England 
such a stroke should be left as a general rule for 
exceptional circumstances, since a perfect surface 
and a constant bound are the first requisites for 
the true playing of the shot, which is better em- 
ployed on covered courts than on other surfaces. 

DROP SHOT 

The drop shot is another stroke which should 
not be included in the category for beginners. For 
this stroke can only be mastered by means of 
perfect timing and touch, two qualities that come 
last, in their perfection, to the learner of the 
game, and only when he has obtained that 
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delicate control and power over lis own muscles, 
and through them over the ball to be played. 

Thus, although he will find it far too difficult to 
produce with any degree of success in the early 
stages of his practice of the game, the beginner 
should know enough about the stroke to be able 
to recognize it when he sees it coming. 

As he has been warned of the fascination of 
the half -volley because it is so easy to produce, 
so he should be advised not to attempt, too 
soon, the drop shot, because it is so difficult to 
make successfully. For one of the chief draw- 
backs to the success of the stroke is the beginner's 
inability to know the right ball off which to 
make it. This virtue the experienced player of 
the stroke nearly always possesses, so that, 
apart from his power of touch and timing, he 
will be more likely to succeed when he does play 
the stroke than if he had made the attempt 
without the necessary preknowledge of when 
to do so. 

The Stroke 

The stroke should be made with the racket 
held firmly (never loosely for any stroke) in that 
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grip for whicliever of the two strokes (back- or 
forehand) the player wishes to make. 

The wrist must be quite flexible, but on no 
account allowed to become slack, since the 
racket must be under perfect control and able 
to be checked at any point in the making of the 
shot. This will ensure the delicacy of touch 
and enable the player to make the stroke with 
the slight drawing action of the racket across 
the ball as the stroke is made. The racket 
should meet the ball with a perfectly full face, 
and the wrist should be used to control and 
direct the power of the shot as the speed and 
height of bound of the ball make it necessary. 
This again is a matter for the player^s judgment, 
but as a rule the faster the ball the more the 
wrist should be used to control the racket as it 
meets it, and the more sharply the face should 
be drawn across it as the ball is struck. 

The ball should be hit at the top of its bound 
and at a point just above its equator with the 
downward, drawing movement of the racket 
mentioned above. There is very little swing 
back of the racket, and no weight of the body 
in the stroke, which is made solely with the arm 
and wrist. The racket, therefore, does not 
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follow through after the ball has been hit, but 
should be checked by the controlling action of 
the wrist and forearm. 

By the use of the wrist, delicacy of touch and 
the concealment of the player's intention until 
the last moment are obtained. Both these 
qualities are essential for the success of the 
shot, in which the elements of finesse and sur- 
prise are the mam characteristics. 

Enough has been written to convince the 
beginner of the shot's difficulties, which will be 
far more easily explained by a practical illustra- 
tion than by much reading. 

Therefore an intelligent study of Mrs. Lar- 
combe's or Miss Ryan's method of playing this 
shot should put the learner on the right path. 
The rest is practice, and of course the correct 
application of the knowledge he has absorbed 
from watching their execution of the stroke, 
together with the small amoimt of assistance 
he may have obtained by reading these remarks. 

THE CHOP STROKE 

This stroke, which is sure to be found in the 
repertory of every champion's shots, should be 
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approached with caution by the beginner in the 
early stages of his practice. 

For, on account of the ease of its production, 
and its tendency, when acquired, to induce bad 
habits, it has been placed in the category of 
strokes which the beginner should understand, 
but the practice of which he had better defer 
to a later stage in his progress. 

The reasons for explaining, wMe denying it 
to the beginner until he has become thoroughly 
well grounded in the other strokes, are three : 
(i) The method of making the shot is quite 
opposed to that of the orthodox stroke of the 
game, which is hit with either a full-faced blow 
or with top spin, (ii) The importance of station- 
ary footwork, position of the feet, and body 
swing, so essential to the correctly produced 
strokes, is of very little account in its production, 
since the stroke is made mainly by the forearm 
alone, helped of course by the wrist at the 
moment of the racket's impact with the ball. 
All the vital points of stroke production are 
thus neglected in this shot, which consequently 
would be bad practice for the novice trying 
to acquire the others, (iii) The shot itself is 
too slow, owing to the undercut imparted 
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to the ball. This cut slows up its flight through 
the air, as well as checks its speed off the 
ground. 

Although its value as an auxiliary stroke can- 
not be too highly rated, yet it should never be 
allowed to have any other place in the player's 
list of shots. In addition, until the learner has 
acquired, beyond any chance of corruption, the 
best method of making his strokes with swing 
and the full face of his racket, he should never 
be allowed to indulge in experiments, which can 
only tend, if tried too early, to spoil his style 
for the best strokes of the game. 

Its value is undoubted, since it is a good 
variant for a player's ordinary shots : it is very 
useful in breaking up the length of the consistent 
driver ; for blocking a fast service on the rise ; 
for dealing with the drives of a hard-hitting 
base-line player, with balls that come slowly 
through the air and off the ground — ^a double 
advantage to the net player, since he is enabled 
to get up to the net while his chop shot is in 
flight to his opponent, whose return is cramped 
by its hang off the ground and its slow bound 
when it has pitched. Thus his drive becomes 
less speedy, and the voUeyer obtains the addi- 
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tional advantage of time to get into position, 
by one and the same device. 

And finally, for cramping the top-spin drives 
of the inveterate player of this stroke the shot 
has no equal if used with discrimination. 

Its chief value in attack is in doubles play, 
where length of stroke is not so important, but 
where a net position is vital, and when the shots 
must be low, hit hard, and yet kept within the 
confines of the court. 

In singles, except in the cases quoted above, 
or on a wet court, or as a last resort of the losing 
player to try something new, its general use can 
never be recommended. 

To make the stroke the player, holding his 
racket with the ordinary forehand grip, should 
hit the ball, taken if possible at the height of 
the waist, with a downward chopping movement 
of the racket, made by the help of the forearm 
and wrist, at an angle of about forty-five degrees 
to its line of flight. Neither body swing nor 
follow through of the racket is required ; but 
the stroke is made more easily if the player's 
body is turned sideways to the net, to enable 
the full value of the downward chop to be 
imparted to the ball, and also to allow the player 
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more freedom and a wider area of direction 
for liis stroke. The ball should be hit almost 
exactly at a point on its equator (if taken waist 
high) and opposite the player's left foot, advanced 
about 1 J feet in front of the right. The stroke 
should be made rather more in front of, and 
closer to, the body than in the case of the other 
shots which employ body swing and depend 
for their power on the swing and follow through 
of the racket: 

The wrist at the moment that the racket hits 
the ball should be quite tense and rigid in order 
to stop the racket's downward progress. The 
full efEect of the shot will not be obtained unless 
the racket is thus checked in its downward 
direction immediately it has met the ball, which 
thus leaves the racket with the spin imparted 
to it by this chopping action of the stroke. 

STROKES AND TACTICS AND THEIR 
RELATION TO ONE ANO! 



:i[^; 



The subject-matter of this heading may appear 
a little premature, or even out of place in this 
book, which should deal with the more element- 
ary principles of the game. However, the writer 
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feelfi that the beginner cannot start too early to 
think, as well as to act, and so has ventured to 
attempt, with the aid of one or two examples, 
to explain some points in tactics which might 
not be out of place in a more advanced work. 

It is a truism, only partly recognized, to say 
that there should be a close relation between 
strokes and tactics; that the means should 
have a definite purpose with regard to the end 
in view. Yet to many players this apparently 
clear relation does not appear so obvious, while 
to others, judging from their methods, it has 
never occurred at all. One sees too often the 
endless rallies between two players, whose strokes 
appear to be made with no other design than 
to get the ball over the net and, through the 
boredom or exhaustion of an opponent, to win 
the point. 

The beginner may think (if he happens to be 
one of the humble ones) that, until he can play 
most of the shots previously explained in this 
book with unfailing regularity, he should not 
give much thought to the less obvious side of 
the game. 

That, in fact, he would be better employed 
with the physical movements of stroke-making 
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than with the mental processes of working out 
their relation to the tactics which depend upon 
them. 

But in reality the beginner should begin to 
think about tactics and the relation of his strokes 
to his plan of campaign, with an eye at the same 
time upon his oppo^nt's weaknLes. as soon 
as he feels he can produce all the strokes with 
sufficient certainty and ease to play an opponent 
in a singles match. 

There are a few obvious examples of this 
relation of strokes and tactics which can best 
illustrate the writer's meaning, even if the 
strokes themselves may at the moment be 
beyond the beginner's capacity. For example, 
an American service, delivered to the opponent's 
backhand in his left court, calls for the return 
by the striker-out across the court to the server's 
backhand side. This return is generally ex- 
pected by the server, as he runs in to volley at 
the net, and so he guards his left side of the 
court. The striker-out, therefore, wishes to 
change the direction of his return shot, and play 
it down the line to the server's forehand side, a 
far more difficult stroke to attempt, and one 
which is less likely to be successful. 
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Thus the server, by guaxding his own left side, 
can force the striker-out to run this risk every 
time he (the server) sends down this delivery 
into the striker's left court. The striker-out, 
after taking frequent risks, will begin to make 
mistakes, and will have to vary his return, in 
consequence, with some other shot. 

Another very favourite scheme of tactics is 
that of offering an opponent an apparent 
advantage, which when taken by him brings 
immediate disaster with it. This type of tactics 
in the game of chess, known as a gambit, is well 
illustrated at Lawn Tennis by playing to an 
opponent's strong point in order to gain an 
advantage at a later stage in the rally. Thus, 
since the direction of his return stroke can be 
anticipated with a certain degree of accuracy, 
the player can post himself in the best position 
to crush it when his opponent has fallen into the 
trap and played the stroke invited by the player's 
original shot. 

As a well-known international player used to 
say, " Give me an opponent with a favourite 
stroke ; then play to his strength, but take very 
good care to be there when he has made his 
shot, and the point is mine." 
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Again, if your opponent has appreciably 
stronger strokes on one side than on the other, 
and a marked tendency to run round most of 
the shots directed to his weaker side, it might 
be considered the obvious thing to attack that 
side. This, however, is the mistake the novice 
in tactics would very probably be tempted to 
make, in his desire to obtain an immediate result 
from his strokes. 

The ultimate consequences of attacking this 
weaker wing have a twofold disadvantage for 
the attacker. The opponent gets practice on 
his weak side and improves thereby, and is still 
able to run round the ball and exploit his strong 
shot when he wants to win the point, because 
the beginner has not first of all prepared the 
way, as it were, by working him out of position 
before the winning shot, directed to the weak 
wing, has been delivered. By playing to his 
opponent's weakness from the beginning, which 
his opponent expects and is prepared for, without 
first of all " opening up the court,"' or getting 
his opponent on the run and out of position, the 
player has lessened the value of his hoped-for 
winning shot to the vulnerable side, even if he 
ever gets the opportunity of making it at all* 
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There are of course many other similar ex- 
amples of tactics in relation to the strokes of 
the game; but with these three more or less 
simple examples the beginner should be able 
to understand the theory of their application to 
his plan of campaign. 

And even if at first he may not be suflSciently 
proficient in his strokes to attempt them, he 
can at any rate appreciate their value and the 
principles which underlie their practice. 

LADIES' PLAT 

There is so much useful advice that could be 
given on this subject, and so little space reserved 
for it, that I am compelled to make a most 
careful selection of my subject-matter in order 
to keep within the limit of the following pages. 

In order that the advice may be of the most 
practical value it will be best to point out to 
beginners the difficulties experienced and the 
mistakes most generally made in playing the 
simple strokes of the game; so that, having 
learned in previous pages the way to produce 
these strokes, they may acquire in the following 
a means to keep them free from faults and bad 
habits. 
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For, of course, all that has gone before applies 
to both sexes alike, since the previous information 
is mainly composed of points to remember, so 
fundamental in their nature that they are general, 
upon which the elements of the game are 
founded. 

Before discussing the strokes, the beginner 
is advised to obtain the best racket and balls 
available, and always to make a point of playing 
with the best possible implements of the game. 
Her racket ought never to be heavier than 13 J oz., 
and should be of an even balance, tightly strung 
with medium gut. This grade lasts longer than 
the finer grades, and so has more practical 
value. 

The question of the player's shoes should also 
have the most careful attention ; they should 
be made to measure and fit quite closely, 
especially at heel and instep. The lasting 
qualities of the shoe will be greatly increased 
if the uppers are made of buckskin, which gives 
more support to the foot, and has a better 
appearance, than those shoes with the canvas 
tops. The small addition to the weight of the 
shoe is more than compensated for by the 
improved appearance of the buckskin. The 
6 
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soles should be of grey or red rubber of a medium 
thickness. 

As to her dress for the game, it is useless to 
suggest any particular material or style for the 
player's consideration, since fashion has decreed 
that all ladies, of however little skill, shall 
resemble as far as possible Mademoiselle Lenglen 
in all other respects when on the court. Hence 
the one-piece dress and the bandeau round the 
hair, to quote the things that matter. In the 
things that matter more, the strokes and style 
of the present lady champion have been less 
imitated than admired, mainly owing to that 
innate quality which defies imitation. However, 
if the beginner can be induced to see her own 
mistakes by comparing her own strokes with 
those of a champion, the difficulties of the shots 
may become' plainer, and the way in which to 
correct them more apparent. 

The Service 

In this branch of the game there are at least 
two important points for the beginner to note : 
(i) The correct manner in which the ball should 
be thrown up, as to height and direction, for the 
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service; (ii) the style in which, the stroke 
should be made from begimiing to end of the 
swing of the racket. 
gfdji These two actions, when incorrectly made, are 
j^ undoubtedly the cause of many of the vital 
]| £ faults to which ladies are prone in the overhead 
14 service. 

jgjg Beginners especially are very careless how they 
mj I throw up the ball for the service. They do this 
JjI very often with a different action and strength 
J gU for each service ; so that the ball hardly ever 
j' attains the same elevation or arrives at the same 
jl^ spot in the air on any two occasions. Thus 
,,,, they are compelled to hit it at varying positions 

\ is produced. 

Even then if their balance is not destroyed, 
and the efficacy of the stroke spoiled, they will 
never be able to acquire a regular, consistent 
method of delivering the service, through neg- 
lect to practise this action, the most important 
factor of any towards its successful production. 
Then very often beginners fail to obtain the 
little extra nip off the ground that use of 
the wrist in service gives to the ball. Failure 
in this respect is caused by their inability to 
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make the wrist play its part in the produc- 
tion of the stroke — very often by having too 
tight a hold of the handle at the beginning 
of the service. If the beginner feels that she 
is not using her wrist at all as the racket comes 
through its forward swing and meets the ball, 
she should allow the head of her racket to 
drop behind her back by slightly easing 
the closeness of her grip (as in Indian club 
swinging) at the very end of the back swing 
and before the forward swing has begun. In 
this way the wrist will be forced to bring up 
the head, as the racket is lifted by the arm, to 
hit the ball. 

A frequent cause of mistiming in service is 
swaying of the body during the backward swing 
of the racket. This is easily cured by keeping 
the back foot very firmly on the ground until 
the ball has been struck. 



The Overhead Smash 

The worst fault of all beginners of both sexes, 
but more especially of ladies, when they try 
this stroke is failure to get into the correct 
position before attempting to play the ball 
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They try the shot too often when the ball is well 
behind their heads, and the stroke is spoiled. 
They should always endeavour to get much 
farther back under the ball than they think will 
be necessary for the stroke. Then in most cases 
they will find that they are in the best position 
for it, and will not have to hurry the swing, or 
spoil their balance by reaching back beyond their 
heads to hit the ball at all. In any case a good 
rule to remember is to have the " body weight '* 
always on the foot farthest away from the ball 
before the stroke is begun, so that it may be put 
into the swing of the shoulder and arm in the 
course of the stroke, and power imparted to the 
shot. So start early, get into the best position 
as soon as possible, keep the weight on the back 
foot from the moment you have got into that 
position, and watch the ball more closely than 
you have ever done before, and your smash 
will be good. 

The Forehand Stroke 

The beginner usually treats this stroke far 
too lightly, and it suffers accordingly. The 
chief faults in ita making appear to be a far too 
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careless method of stroke-production with all 
the attendant bad habits. These may be 
enumerated as follows : body kept square to 
the net, and leaning backwards away from the 
ball as the racket hits the ball ; feet too close 
together and side by side generally, instead 
of in front of one another parallel to the net ; 
and the stroke made too close to the body with 
a species of scooping action of the racket. With 
all these bad faults the stroke played in this way 
is bound to be a failure. If the following sugges- 
tions are carried out the stroke will be a success. 
The beginner can judge for herself by actual 
practice which is the easier way to proceed; 
there is no doubt which style produces the 
better results. 

Never be too near the ball; rather miss 
it (as the late A. F. Wilding used to say to 
beginners) by being too far away from it ; always 
keep the body turned in the sideways position 
to the net when making any stroke ; never try 
to hit the ball in a ground stroke without the 
backward swing of the racket, made with the 
help of the shoulders as well as of the arm 
holding the racket. 
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The Backhand Stroke 

The real stumbling-block of the beginner, and 
one that is in too few instances properly sur- 
mounted. Here again the reason for failure is 
faulty preparatory footwork which has failed 
to get the player to within comfortable striking 
distance of the ball, and a cramped, feeble 
shot has resulted. Or through incorrect use 
of the body weight (more than ever valuable in 
backhand strokes) and absence of swing, the 
racket does not meet the ball in a free, easy 
movement, but is hurriedly jerked at it, and 
a " snatched '' shot is produced. 

If beginners have acquired the correct grip of 
the racket and good methods of stroke-produc- 
tion, the chief faults to which they will be liable 
will result from not being in position early 
enough for the shot, failure to get the correct 
sideways position of the body to the net, which 
results from the first, and a tendency to be too 
near the ball when the stroke attempted, owing 
to the more awkward position (across the body) 
that the arm has to be in when the swing back 
of the racket is begun. And, moreover, the 
shots on the backhand require more body 
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weight, swing of the racket, and use of the 
shoulders for their successful production than 
the others on the forehand side of the body, 
because every movement is less free and more 
troublesome to make. 

The important points to bear in mind, there- 
fore, are as follows : Get into the sideways 
position for the stroke as early as possible; 
thus the stroke will be made without hurry 
and should be smooth and free. Swing the 
racket well back in the backward swing, and 
never increase the speed of the stroke by a jerky 
or uneven motion of the forward swing, but at 
an even rate of acceleration distributed aU 
through the swing towards the ball, until it is 
struck by the racket. 

With these few hints and don'ts on the three 
primary strokes of the game I will close these 
remarks. Some strokes — ^the volley, for ex- 
ample — ^have not been mentioned, but the aim 
was to discuss the faults, and the remedies for 
them, of those strokes whose correct production 
is governed by rules which are fundamental to 
all the others of the game and so contain the 
principles that underlie the rest. If the beginner 
will be enabled to improve her game by the help 
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of the suggestions contained in these pages, their 
existence will have been justified, and some 
assistance given where it was really needed, 

USEFUL HINTS AND POINTS 

In the foregoing pages we have dealt with 
the chief strokes of the game from the beginner's 
point of view, also with some of the more simple 
forms of tactics. These subjects have been 
treated in as simple a manner as possible in order 
not to confuse the beginner with many rules, 
but to help him, when possible, to obtain some 
groundwork and knowledge in correct stroke* 
production. 

I will conclude with some final hints and 
points, often lost sight of, and put as shortly as 
possible, which should be useful to all players, 
experienced or the reverse, who play the game. 

Hints in General 

To begin the series, there is nothing better 
than the trio of time-honoured directions, of 
which two are invariably neglected by every 
player to a greater or less degree. 

Keep your eye on the ball ; not only when it 
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leaves your opponent's rackety is coming over 
the net, or when it is nearly on your own racket, 
but watch it, as if you wanted to read the name 
on it, right up to the moment that your racket 
hits it. 

Concentrate on what you want to do, and don't 
let your attention be distracted from that for a 
moment. 

Don't fuss or excite yourself over the shot; 
take it as calmly and quietly as possible. Over- 
anziety produces unduly tightened muscles 
and a cramped stroke. So keep cahn and the 
shot wiU play itself. 

Always play with the best racket and balls ; 
if the good player requires good implements, the 
inferior performer requires them even more. 

Make a vow never to use old or dirty balls ; 
the reason is too obvious to need stating. 

Never dispute an umpire's or linesman's de- 
cision, however wrong it may appear to be at 
the time. The umpire is probably in the right 
more often than not, as he is better placed for 
seeing all the shots than the players, who should 
be watching the ball, and not the place where it 
has pitched. In any case, if the umpire knows 
his work, you will gain nothing by complaining, 
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even if you don't prejudice his mind against you 
for the next doubtful one upon which he has to 
decide. 

Never play slackly or carelessly; if your 
interest in the game has gone, stop playing as 
soon as you can without spoiling the sport of 
the other players. Bad habits are acquired in 
this way, which later on it wiU cost you much 
time and trouble to discard. 

Always try to play with players better than 
yourself ; you will then always be trying your 
hardest, and wiU learn something while doing 
so of their game and your own possibilities. 

Watch good tennis, but watch it intelligently ; 
keep in mind what it is that you want to learn 
from the play, and study that in the players. A 
general impression, which is obtained from a 
lazy way of watching the game, is no good for 
anal}^ of the play. 

The unintelligent looker-on sees too much» 
and gets a dear impression of nothing* 

Hints for Flay and Practice 

Always do your best in practice, and try your 
hardest — ^not necessarily to win each game, but 
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to strengthen your weak points; and concen- 
trate on the practice as though you were playing 
in a match. 

While waiting for the ball always support the 
head of the racket with the unemployed hand. 
This will relieve your racket arm and wrist, and 
enable you to adopt whatever grip you want for 
the shot you have to play. 

After you have made your shot, don't remain 
*' planted " on the court ; but try to help your 
body forwards with the follow through of the 
racket, by letting the back foot come from the 
ground, as the racket swings through after the 
stroke is made. 

Remember that the length as well as the speed 
of all shots should be regulated by the length of 
the swing back in the first and the speed of the 
forward swing in the second instance. Never 
accelerate the speed of the racket unevenly or 
jerkily, but with a smooth and gradually increas- 
ing speed as the ball is struck. 

Don't forget to turn over the head of the 
racket, by turning over the wrist, as the follow 
through is completed in making all strokes off 
the ground. This little action has more than 
the virtue of giving a small degree of top spin 
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to the ball ; it most distinctly eases the muscles 
of the forearm, which would be considerably 
stretched as the racket is swept outwards at the 
end of the stroke if it is not employed. 

Don't if possible grip the handle of your 
racket with the full strength of your little finger, 
or in fact of any of the fingers, unequally. This 
again unduly stretches those muscles on the 
under side of the forearm. 

Don't grasp your racket as though it is a pike- 
staff, but rather grip it firmly yet delicately by 
means of the thumb and forefinger with the other 
fingers as controlling agencies. In this way you 
wiU always have your wrist muscles in command, 
and never have a wrist completely stiffened up 
and incapable of a delicate stroke. 

Don't hold the racket with too long a grip, 
in this way you lose control of it, and never have 
the feeling that it is one with your arm that the 
shorter, firmer hold gives to you. 

Hints for Service 

Don't forget the foot-fault rules in practice, 
in actual play, or at any moment. Observe 
them all as faithfully in practice as in actual 
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matches. Bad habits in this respect are more 
easily picked up than in any other strokes, 
mainly because such a very little means so 
much; and a foot-fault called^ spells too often 
a lost service game. 

Don't accelerate the speed of your swing 
suddenly and think you will gain speed thereby. 
You will only mistime the ball and probably 
strain your arm and shoulder. 

Don't waste effort in jerks, or uneven hitting 
at the ball, but increase the speed of your racket 
all through the forward swing until the ball is 
struck. 

Don't lift the back foot from the ground until 
you have hit the ball. Care over this point will 
prevent your body from swajdng, and so give 
your arm a truer centre from which to work, 
besides saving you from many foot-faults later 
on when you follow in your service to the net. 

Always take the ball in service as high as 
possible without straightening completely the 
elbow joint before the stroke is made, since 
greater freedom and power are obtained by 
observing this point than by making the stroke 
with a fully extended arm. Moreover, the value 
of the throwing action and the power obtained 
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by straightening the joints of the ann in making 
it gives a lot of speed to the service in addition. 

And always remember that ninety-nine services 
out of one hundred are spoiled because beginners 
cannot throw the ball up correctly, and never 
in the same manner and to the same height 
twice running. 

The beginner should practise throwing up the 
ball in all his spare moments until he can do so 
without variation or failure ; then he will have 
overcome the most important obstacle towards 
the acquisition of a good service. 

Final and most important point of all : see 
that you know thoroughly the laws of the game 
and understand them perfectly in letter and 
spirit before you begin to play. If the know- 
ledge of the letter of the law is important, the 
understanding of its spirit is vital to good 
sportsmanship. 
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The foUawing is an dabaration of tiie " Drop 
Shot '' briefly described on pages 68-71 

The Stroke 

The player should hold his racket quite firmly 
in that grip for whichever of the two strokes 
(back- or forehand) he wishes to make. 

The wrist must be flexible and yet quite 
tense, as in the grip for the volley, and should 
never be allowed to become slack, since it is 
most important for the success of the shot that 
the head of the racket be held in a horizontal 
position and never allowed to fall below the line 
of the wrist. The player will thus obtain perfect 
control of his racket, and be able to check it at 
any point in the making of the shot, the success 
of which depends so largely upon his delicacy 
of touch and control of the wrist muscle& 

Backhand Drop Shot 

For the backhand drop shot, which is the 
easier of the two strokes to learn, and so should 
be taken first, the racket should be pushed 
forward horizontally, and with a full face to 
meet the ball as it rises from the ground. 

If the beginner follows this instruction literally 

96 
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and closely, he will find himself pushing his 
racket forward in a straight line at the place 
where he judges the ball will be when he wishes 
to meet it. On no account should he attempt 
to hit at, nor chop, the ball, which requires no 
more forward speed other than its own impetus 
before it meets, and after it has struck, the 
player's racket in its rising course from the 
ground. If the shot, which is practically a 
three-quarter volley, is made correctly, the ball 
will obtain a considerable amount of back-spin 
from its impact (on the rise, and at an angle) 
with the racket, and just sufficient strength to 
take it over the net, when it should fall dead, 
or even screw back a little, after pitching. 

Forehand Drop Shot 

The shot on the forehand wing, which is 
similar in its effect, is rather more difficult in 
execution, owing to the tendency of players to 
chop the ball with an action of the wrist, as it 
rises from the ground. The racket should be 
held in the grip for the forehand volley, with the 
wrist quite flexible yet tense. The ball should 
be met on the rise a little later than half- volley 
(viz. three-quarter volley) with the full face of 
7 
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the racket, which in the case of the f otehtmd 
stroke maj be slightly drawn down in a per- 
pendicular direction (but never forwards) against 
the ball as it rises from the ground. This action 
should come from the wrist, but there should be 
no follow through of the racket head, which must 
be immediately checked on c<mtact with the ball. 

By means of this downward morem^it a 
consideraUe amount of badc-spin will be im- 
parted to the ballj yet no mote forward motion 
than is caused by its impact against the radcet 
as it rises from the ground. This will be suffi- 
cient to cause it to clear the net with hardly aiiy 
forward moticm after pitching in the opponents' 
court. 

The part played by the wrist is more marked 
in this stroke than that on the backhand side, 
but care must be taken to prev^wt the radcet 
head from chopping at the ball or following 
tiirough after it has met it. The essentials 
necessary for the success of the stroke are 
accuracy of timing, delicacy c^ touch, and tkt 
ability to choose the right ball for the shot. 
Moreover, the player must decide this quiddy, 
or the staroke will lose its most valuable quality, 
that of surprise. 
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There should be no mon swing back^ or follow 
through, of the racket than in the volley, and 
the stroke should be produced slowly with the 
forearm and wrist, which in the case of the fore- 
hand drop shot may be employed a little more 
freely than for the backhand stroke. 

The beginner by this time will have begun to 
appreciate the difficulties of the stroke, which 
can be best leamied by means of practical illus- 
tration. An intelligent study of Mrs. Jjarcombe's 
or Miss Ryan's method of playing the shot will 
teach the beginner much, now that he has 
learned what points to look for. The rei^ is 
practice, from which will come not only the 
ability to make the shot, but what is almost 
more important, the experience to seleqt the 
right ball from which to attempt it. 
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FOOTWORK 

Thb average begmner at Lawn Tennis has 
usually paid very little attention to the foot- 
work of the game, and probably has very little 
idea of what the term actually signifies in its 
ordinary sense. Yet this department of the 
game, which should be one of the earliest objects 
of the beginner's attention, is very often for- 
gotten completely, or left to be picked up by 
chance some time after the strokes have been 
attempted. 

Footwork may be roughly described as the 
scientific use of the feet, before, in the course of, 
and after the production of the actual stroke. 
It comprises two varieties-preparatory and 
stationary. The former is the method by 
which the player puts himself into position to 
attempt the stroke ; the latter is the manner in 
which he uses the weight and balance of his 
body to make it most efiective. The one means 
movement by means of correctly gauging dis- 
tance, the other helps the balance and distribu- 
tion of the player's weight in the actual making 
of the stroke. It will thus be understood how 
important for the success of all the strokes these 
two departments of the game should be held. 

100 
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From what has been said in previous pages 
of this book about the various strokes, the 
beginner will have grasped the importance of 
putting his body into a position parallel to the 
line of the ball's flight in shaping for every shoC 
Now, in the course of his movements about the 
court to get into the best position for the next 
stroke, the player should always try to time his 
steps, which for this reason should be short, 
in such a manner that his front foot is placed 
firmly on the ground immediately before his 
racket begins its forward swing to meet the ball. 
In this way the player will obtain the firm stance, 
and steady body, which enable the shoulder of the 
racket arm to remain at the same level through- 
out the stroke, and make the swing true and even. 

The transference of the player's weight from 
the back to the forward foot in the course of the 
stroke will also be efiected if the feet are cor- 
rectly placed. The balance of the body will be 
maintained, and far more power put into the 
stroke itself and follow through of the racket 
after the ball has been struck. The front foot 
in this sideways position of the body affords a 
useful *' guide-post '' to show the point at which 
the ball should be struck. As a general rule for 
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starokes made on the fozehMid, the ball should 
be hit whtti it hae arrived just opposite the 
front foot ; for shots on the backhand, the best 
moment toe making the stroke is when the 
ball is a little in front of the front foot. Thus, 
if the player's judgment has been correct, he 
will find himself with his body in a position 
parallel to the line of the oncoming ball, tamed 
sideways to the net, with his front foot firm on 
the ground, and tiie weight of his body fairly 
evenly distributed on both feet, as the ball has 
arrived at the best point ton: hitting it, i.e. 
opposite to his front foot As the stroke is 
made, all the body weight should be trandE^red 
completely from the back to the front foot, 
while the arm and racket travel round in the 
course of the follow through. The stroke will be 
the more perfect in proportion as the player bends 
forward from his waist and allows his weight 
to go fully on to the front foot, and so into 
the stroke, as the racket follows after ihe ball. 

As will be understood from these remarks, 
which of course apply equally to the forehand 
and backhand strokes, the stationary footwork 
ie very largely dependent upcm the accuracy ol 
the player's preparatory footwork, by which he 
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has been enabled to get into the correct position 
for the shots. While upon the correctness of the 
stationary footwork will depend the success of the 
stroke itself and the good balance of the player's 
body afterwards, which will leave him more 
prepared for the opponent's answering return. 
The beginner should therefore endeavour to 
bear in mind three points, which are of the 
greatest importance for learning good pre- 
paratory footwork. 

Preparatory Footwork 

(i) Get the body sideways to the net in making 
every stroke. 

(ii) Place the front foot firmly on the ground 
before beginning the forward swing of the racket. 

(iii) Start early towards the place where you 
think the ball can be hit at the most favourable 
moment. 

Stationary Footwork 

To learn correct stationary footwork, the 
beginner should remember (if he is a golfer) : 
(i) Transference of body weight in the course of 
the stroke ; (ii) full follow through of the racket 
after the ball has been hit. 
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seeking spot, not in the guide-book manner, but in a Jolly and festive anoed 
which will delight the reader and charm even those who do not care about 
visiting Monte Carlo. For those interested in "The Tables" there ace 
included in the book several sjrstems which have home good results, md aee 
founded more or less on past experience. 

JamM Mllm !■ Tht Oraphic— " An inviting book, the writer is abselutely 
the best person to write about Monte Carlo. Her home for years was in the 
sunshine of Monte Carlo, and there is no light of that Sunshine whieh ihe 
does not know and cannot pass on to others.*' 

THE LURE OF TRAVEL {Preiiious Volumes) 

i Om tlr m lml , Cromn Scoi Ss- m< m^ 

TNI LURE or OLD CHELSEA R. Bluvt 

THE LURE OF OLD LONDON 4s. net (Third Bditioo) SoraiB Coim 

THE LURE OF OLD PARIS 

THE LURE OF FRENCH CHATEAUX 

THE LURE OF THE RIVIERA 

THE LURE or ENOLISH CATHEDRALS 

THE LURE OF THE LOIRE 

s 



C H. Cuci 

F. M. G«STLI«0 
P. M. GOSTUVG 

F. M. Gesnjiifo 
M. RAPni 
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TWBLVB LbSSOHB Wt 

Mental Scnircai 



I Am and I Will 

By EDWIN L. ASH 

Anthor of •'Mental flMf-Halp." 

Crown Svo. 6s. nsL 

IntRNlttCtion— I AM and I WILI^— Body— Heaitb— Wonr— Self-Hdp— 
Brain— Common Feacs — Auto-Suggestion— Attainment — ^The Healing Tondi 
— Qoloar — Science of Mind and Heattli — Appendix of quotations. 

The attainment of a quiet mind is one of tlie necessary conditions for health, 
happiness and efficiency. This latest book on the subject of Mind and Body 
gives twelve practical lessons on reasonable metiiods of gaining peace ai 
mind, clarity of thought, efficient powers of attention, and generally increased 
physical and mental fitness through control of thought Beginnmg with a 
lesson on the fascinating subject of " I Am and I Will, the author then takes 
np the all-important matters of Body, Health, Worry, Self-help and Brain. 
Each lesson shows how our thought and powers of tiiought-directioii influence 
Che solution of problems arising in connection with these. In subsequent 
lessons the part that can be played by Auto-suggestion, Mental Suggestioa 
and Right Thinking in helping us through life is dearly indicated, whdlst Che 
dose r^aUonship of prayer to such processes, each on a spiritual trasis, is 
emphasised. 

The Children's Story of 
The British Museum 

By MARION G. MATTINGLY 

WUh 8 iUusiratums, Crown %vo, Ss. net. 

This delightful little volume, written in language that any child can under- 
stand« is a companion to " The Children's Story of Westminster Abbey,** by 
€r. B. TroutbecL It does not pretend to be a guide to the Museum, bnt li 
carries one breathlessly through the realms of Greek art and classical mirths. 
We see before us rehcs of Britain in the time of the Romans. Swarthy 
Assyrians pass in battle array before our eyes. Ancient Egypt lives again 
In its pages. The development of Primitive Man is sketched, and the slrug^s 
•f the early Christians portrayed. The smallest child will be amused by the 
stories of Hindu gods. How Ganeshi, the elephant god, got its curious head ; 
why the tail of the monkey-god, Hanuman, was burnt ; and how Ba4dha 
persuaded an elephant to kneel before him in the street 

In the chapter on books and manuscripts we peep into the lives of our own 
famous men and women, and study the art of writing from earliest times. 
No home or school is complete without " The Children's Story of the British 
Museum." 

The Children's Story of ^^ 
Westmmster Abbey troutbbgk 

rOmtraied. Fifth Edition Rsoited, CMk. Crown %vo, ts.9d.md. 

ttetsman. — " Attractively written and contains many splendid pbotograyhs. 
Its chief object is to point out to British children how they may follow tlM mat 
outlines of their country's history in Westminster Abbey from the days oz the 
far off legendary King Lucius.'* 



MILLS A BOON'S CATALOGUE 

/ Law^nTennis for Ladies 

By A. E. BEAMISH anfl W. G. BEAMISH 

WUh a Ffontispiece. Crown 800. 45. nei. 

This interesting and practical book written by those brilliant InteznationalSy 
ICr. and Mrs. Beamish, is one of the greatest possible valae. It appeals to 
the beginner, to the improving player, and to the finished player, and treats 
the soDject simply and straightforwardly. Chapters on the Beginner, 
Coaching, Stroke Ftactice, Tactics, Ups on How to Flay Singles and Doubles, 
Afized Doubles, etc., etc., are included. 

First Steps to michaS 

171 17* Vi* ^ TEMPLE 

•T 1 jr JT X^XXXXX^ Crown Svo. 4s. nd. 

The author provides the novice with concise and yet complete instructioos 
on all that it is really necessary for him to have and to know at the outset of 
his career as an angler. All that the author advocates is based on practical 
experience extending over many years. 



THE FIRST STEPS SERIES (NEW VOLUME) 

Fir^ Steps to ^^^ 
Aucftion Bridge '•°»"'' 

With an iBli^odiictkMi by TENACB 
Crown 8v«. 3s. 9d, ntt, 

A concise and practical handbook, arranged for ready reference and in 
logical sequence, presenting Auction in tabloid form. 

The author has for many years closely followed the development of Whist, 
Bridge and Auction, and meets the need of the host of players who want 
short, convenient directions how to bid and play, and who later may study 
the books of the masters to leazn why. 

Important laws are grouped in a unique way, making it easy to play a 
stzict penalty game. 

Lists of contents and self-indexing sub-groups locate any desired featurt. 
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THE FIRST STEPS SERIES (ggajgw) 
FIRST STEPS TO LAWN TEHNIS 

By A. E. BEAMISH. With 24 lUustrations from Photographs by 
E. H. D. Sewell. Second Edition. Ciown 8vo. 4s. net. 

Mtrniiig Post. — ** The writer has never seen a more practical, simply ex- 
pressed and usefully illustrated book than this one by Mr. Beamish, himself 
one of the best all-round plasters." 

FIRST STEPS TO GOLF 

By G. S. BROWN. With Special Chapters on the value of Practising 
and Spoon Play by H. H. Hilton. With 93 Photographs by G. P. 
Abraham, F.R.P.S., and 9 Diagrams. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
4s. net. 

Daily Ohroiiiclt. — " A valuable little handbook in which beginners will find 
much helpful advice.*' 

FIRST STEPS TO CUMBING 

By George D. Abraham, author of '* British Mountain Climbs," with 
24 illustrations from photographs. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Hmm. — ** Mr. Abraham Imows what he is writing about" 

FIRST STEPS TO BATTING 

Bv DONALD J. KNIGHT (England, Surrey, Oxford). With 7« 
Illustrations from Photographs by B. H. D. Sewell, and 6 Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Yarkshlrt Pstt — " A weU written and detailed analysis of the many strokes 
in the repertoire of the all-round batsman." 

FIRST STEPS TO RUGBY FOOTBALL 

By " ALLEYNIENSIS." (W. D. Gibbon, D.S.O., M.C., M.A., Head- 
master Campbell College, Belfast.) With 58 Illustrati<xis from Photo- 
graphs, and 13 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 

Sportunail. — " Every Rugger man should buy the volume and read it from 
begmning to end. He will learn much from it." 

TWO HELPFUL TIP-BOOKS 

THE LAWN TENNIS TIP BOOK 

By A. £. BEAMISH. Crown 8vo. 2$. net. 

•UNDAY TIIIES.^" Useful hints idiich the beginner will do well to follow. 
Starting with the right grip, he passes on to drives, volleys, the service, the 
smash and correct footwork." 

HhwelMtttr Owurtflan.— " An admirable manual." 

THE LADY GOLFER'S TIP BOOK 

By ELEANOR E. HELME. With 16 Illustrations from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net 

TlniM. — ^*' Always pleasant and never dull. Miss Helme has blended in- 
struction with amusement in very skilful proportion. The book is equally 
useful to male and female golfers." 

OtntltwoiiNiii. — ** Miss Helme is to be congratulated on her most helpful 
book, her * Tip Book ' is full of useful advice for both veterans and tyios," 



MILLS & BOON'S CATALOGUE 



NOW READY NEW VOLUICE 

By CSaL WEBB-JOHNSON 

M.B., Ch.B., Major R.A.M.C. (T.F.) 
UiU CMi S m g tm m i d Ogkm C m mmmaMm j Sua4am Hm^Uml, Dum-Dmm ; 
Sm t ton i H -Ckmn$t(fNmiiftCmaon mtH ttuidFo Ho m tn ^ HmpiM,Dmm'Ihm; 
SgmiiktimMiimfmyDktumtfWommMndCkiU^^ 

Diet for Children 

Crown Bvo, 3s. M. net. 



ALREADY ISSUED: 

Why Be Fat? 

The Dangers of Obesity— How it may be preventedl— 
The Modern Methods of Reducing Weight 

Cromn Svo, 6s. net. 



•• LMdMl WMkly— *' Dr. Webb- Johnson always makes bis books 
•B hoaith interesting reading, and this one is especially so." 

Well and wittily written and contains a great deal o< vseM 



Diet for Women 

1FM Two Illustrations^ Second Edition, Crown 800. 8s. net. 

Tbis book explains how a woman can keep healthy during all periods ol 
ber Hie by following certain rules as to diet. It also discusses the question 
•f the treatment and prevention of disease by altering the amount and 
<|iiallty of food eaten. 

■vtalag SlMtftrd— " A valuable book. It should be read by all womea 
who wish to retain their figures and health." 



Diet for Men 

Crown 8oo. 8s. net, 

-" Useful and uncommonly readable— gives well-considered 
advioe and direction." 

'** Written in a popular, racy and temperate manner." 
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New Fidtion 

M CUlk, Frinud M best qualitj pMptr, Picture Wrf^u 
CrowM Sv9. It. 6^. tut. 



W^tfAMUhnH^Qnmnm Miid.*' — d " T>> Man ifm N«wlMf%** 

•tCn etc 

The Red Lodge 

By VICTOR BRIDGES 

CnUid Sdlttai) 

Tfet TlMM^-'* 'The Red Lodge ' is that kind of book which insisU oo being 
vead at a ntting, and from the momeal that the first oyster is eaten or the first 
fiit crashes into the first face to tlie last suicide and the last Idss, the reader 
can find no place at which the story can be interrupted except with regret." 

J»liil •' LsntfM't Wm kly. — *' The kingdom of the well-told mystery stdry 
bekmgs to Mr. Victor Bridges. He captured it a few years ago with ' The 
Man &>m Nowhere.' and four or five good yams since have made his dominion 
secure. ' The Red Lodge ' will warm Ins readers' hearts in the old joyous 
fashion. He weaves his plot and writes his story and magics them with the 
fine and fascinating touch that trade-marks every book he has done.*' 

T-P."! aad OatMll't Wst kly.— " One can alwavs open a book by Mr. Victor 
Bridges with the certainty that one wiU not be let down. No novelist of our 
time excels him in both compelling and retaining the attention of the reader. 
The same qualities that went to the making of * Greensea Island ' — one of 
the most entfaxallinK mystery stories of recent years — are to be found in 
' The Red Lodge.' Mr. Bridges has doae nothing better." 

Th§ Rsftrtf . — " The best thine that Victor Bridges has done, and that is 
saying a good deal. For a tale of adventure, full of incident ana excitement, 
there is, to my mind, no writer to-day who is his superior. 

Daily OrapMc^— " I shouki Uke to see Mr. Victor Bridges installed m Pt^- 
iessor of Mystery stories, and Censor of Detective Fiction for the whole worlt). 
He has now written six ' thrillers/ every ond of which is not only a )oy in itsra 
when you first oome to it, but is equally a )oy in the re-reading.'' 



»> 



^he Victor Bridges ^oveh 

THE RED LODttE 7/9 ntt 

0REEN8EA ISLAND 3/e ntt 

THE MAN PROM NOWHERE .. S/e gad 2/« ntt 

MR. LYNDON AT LIBERTY . . S/S and 2/9 iMt 

THE LADY PROM LONO AORE .. 2/6 flMt 
THE ORUISE OP THE MANDAL . . 2/- ntt 



MILLS & BOON*S CATALOGUE 



By the Anther off •"The Sartet TMnger/' 

The Barge of ^y 

TT ^ t -w • J.AUBREY 

Haunted Lives tyson 



" The Scariet Tanager " was one of the most successful of recent detective 
■•veb, and this new book by the same author deals with even stranger incidents 
and more exciting complications. An Italian princess, a man who believes 
himself a god, a human gargoyle, and a homicidal professor, are some of the 
tharacters involved in the disappearance of the diamonds of thie Rajiid Buddha. 
In " The Barge of Haunted Lives *' Mr. Tyson has again evolved sometliing 
radically different among romances of mystery. 

Saiiaf Tlmtt. — ^"At least equal to its predecessor in the sustained interest 
•f the story it unfolds — of a quality to hold the reader's breathless 
attention until the final page is turned. ' 



By the Avilior of ••The Man In the Bin.'* 

The Arms of Phaedra 

By NIGEL WORTH 



. — "A thrilling adventure story which will keep the reader's 
interest at a high degree of excitement. The spell of adventure, love and 
hairbreadth escapes from many dangers, is woven throughout the story.*' 

OllWtf Magadnt. — " A delightful book, breathing an atmosphere of the 
most exuberant good spirits." 

R«lirtf. — "At times the excitement of the story leaves one almost 
gasping for breath." 



By the Author of " The Vanlahed Moor.** 

The Custom of the 

]M[ailOr ^y ''^HN TREVENA. 
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Lip Malvy's Wife 

By GEORGE AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN 

Antborof •Gobweb,'* ••RaddMOM," aCc* 



Romance— a love story in a setting of tremendous adventure— Africa, 
the heavy air, the strangeness of sound and smell, of dusky face and impene> 
trable eye. ^p Malvy, Hell Bentwood, and Longwan Cochrane, a trium- 
virate of ivory buccaneers, went one after the other into the Forest of Bull 
Elephants too Big for a Bullet, and never came out. Beatrice Malvy went 
in, too. When she confided her plan, in a whisper, to Bruce Liscomb, as 
they neared the ominous green wall at the edge of tke Dark Continent, the 
blood started suddenly pounding through his veins. 

Life takes on new meanings in the timeless silence in the jungle: Ufe, 
far from the staccato pulse of civilisation sweeps into rhythm with the eternals, 
and love becomes the only thing of real importance. 



Joan Trevore 

By JAY GELZER 

AuOior of "The Street of • TlioBMBd DeUCbtB." 



Mrs. Gelcer, whose tales of life in the Chinese quarter of Melbourne, " The 
Street of a Thousand Delights," were widely read and admired, has selected 
a less exotic locale as the setting for her nrst novel. The scene of " Joan 
Trevore " is the St. Louis of a quarter of a century ago and to-day, and the 
central character is a girl whose life is viewed against me background of these 
times. Joan Tievoie is, in a sense, a S3rmbol of her generation : not the 
'* modem " woman who has figured so sensationally in much recent fiction, 
bat the woman who, in a time of changing ideals, struggles to preserve intact 
her own traditions without the sacrifice of happiness. 



A Man's Whim 

By L. G. MOBERLY 

Aodior eff ** The Goet," etc^ stc 

A Story thst grips, and is interesting lo the last pagCL 
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MILLS A BOON'S CATALOGUB 

A cfaarmliig volume 

The Indian Princess 

By Mrs. G. N. WILLIAMSON 



The Law^ of Nemesis 

By ANTHONY GARLYLB 

Aa «n«ghn Btory ol modem life, full of dramatic ritaatfou tad 
Aalhiny Cadyie't novela an read all tbe wodd over. 



The White Streak 

By SINCLAIR GLUCK 

AMtacr of '•The Golden FaatlMr.** 
FvU of thrills, ezdtement, and adventure. 



Another Reapeth 

By ANTHONY CARLYLE 

{Eniwdy Nrnt^ (It. M. imO 

A novel of intense dramatic interest, difficult to lay aside, Antbooy 
Cailyle is one of tlie most widely read novelists of the present day. 
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Matrimony Place 

By SOPHIB COLB 



SBphfo Cote't admiiefs will welcome this deUghtful story, whicb is oeriaiD 
to add to Ifiss Sophie Cole's already high reputation. 

A Ghanaiiig Voliune. 

Rose Coloured mSi 

^ - CLAYTON 

Spectacles calthrop 

Imtwm of " The Hadequin Set '* will welcome this deHghtfal volume. 



By llM AvOmt aff •• Btodoo 



The 
Mystery of a Millionaire 

By MAX JOSEPH PEMBERTON 



Br Hm Aotkor of oTk* Itaad of DeMlDy 



Chance— and By 

rw^t ITT ELLIS 

iiie Woman middleton 

A fine loiiiantic novel by an author whose first novel has been likened to 
JsPFBRY Farnol and Stanlxy Wbyman. ** Chance — ^and the Woman " is 
a superb love story, dramatic and absorbing. It will enhance Mr. Ellis Middle- 
toa's reputation as a novelist of remarkable ability. 
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MILLS Sc BOON*8 GATALOGUB 



The Fine^ 3/6 Novels 

IN THE MARKET 

Bomd fo ClMk PfbOedmBtd QaalOt Paptr Smm df «t 7/6 NMtb 

tRIINteA ISLAND Victok Bridobs 

THE MAN rROM NOWHERE Victor Bridges 

MR. LYNDON AT LIBERTY Victor Bridobs 

THE HBLPINtt HAND Robert Babr 

TALES or TWO CONTINENTS Robert Barr 

THE TAVERN AND THE ARROWS .... Amthoky Cablyib 

(TIM rigHivt MIMoMlra) 
THE ORCHARD RATE (Entixely New) Antroity Cablylb 

CHILDREN or CHANCE (Entirely New) Anthony Cablyle 

CRAINS OF DUST Anthony Cablyle 

THE HOOPSLIDE AHtHONY Cablyle 

A RAMBLE WITH HEARTS .... Anthony Cablyle 

LIKE RUTH OP OLD (Entirely New) . Anthony Cablylb 

ANOTHER REAPETH (Entirely New) . Anthony Cablyle 

THE RATES OP HOPE Anthony Cablyle 

THE EDEN TREE Anthony Cablyle 

RACKHOUSE G. Agnbw Chambeblain 

THE INCENDIARIES W. P. Dbvby 

THE STREET OP A THOUSAND DELICHTS Jay Gelxeb 

THE NECKLACE OP TEARS Louise Gebabd 

A SULTAN'S SLAVE (A Ssa Sl tiM SalUtfl) Louise Gebabb 

FLOWER or THE MOON Louise Gebabd 

A SPANISH VENDETTA Louise Gebabd 

THE AMAZINC ADVENTURES OF 

CAROLUS HERBERT Gaston Leboux 

THE COLDER PANTHER Sinclaib Gluck 

JOHN FITZHENRY Ella BUcMahon 

SALOME'S REPUTATION Maud Mallet 

THE LOVE CHIT Maud Mallbt 

THE ROAD OF DESTINY .... Ellis BIiddlbton 

HINDOO KHAN Max Joseph Pembbbtoii 

BEYOND THE SHADOW . Joan Sutrbbland 

THE HIDDEN ROAD Joan Suthbbland 

THE DAWN Joan Sutobbland 
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THREE & SIXPENNY NOVELS 



THE FINEST 3/6 NOVELS— (contf.) 

THE MARLCT TANAttER J. Aubrxy Tyson 

WHITE SHOULDERS G. Kibbb Turnbr 

TRADITION SiARXB Van VoRST 

RLAOK PAWL . < Bbn Ambs Williams 

THE SEA BRIDE Bbn Ambs Williams 

THE ORE AT AOOIDENT Bbn Ambs Wii^liams 

THE MAN IN THE BOX Nigel Worth 

R00UE8 AND COMPANY . . I. A. R. Wyub 

Jack London's Novels 

AUTOGRAPH EDITION 

MILLS & BOON are issuing an entirely New Edition of Jack London* s 
famous Novels, These are printed on the best paper, and are the same 
size as the ordinary ys, 6d. novel. They are uniformly bound in red cloth 
boards with coloured picture wrappers, and are published at Zs, M, net, 

ADVENTURE LOVE OF LIFE 

JERRY OF THE ISLANDS AN ODYSSEY OF THE NORTH 

THE VALLEY OF THE MOON THE CRUISE OF THE DAZZLER 

THE CRUISE OF THE SHARK SOUTH SEA TALES 

THE ROAD THE STRENOTH OF THE STRONO 

JOHN BARLEYCORN A DAUOHTER OF THE SNOWS 

THE JACKET MICHAEL, BROTHER OF JERRY 

THE IRON HEEL SMOKE AND SHORTY 

New Half-Crown Library 

GOOD PAPER LARGE SIZE 

CLOTH BOUND PICTURE WRAPPERS 

An entirdy new series containing some of the most widely read novels 
of recent years. MILLS & BOON coil your attention to the high 
quality of the Fiction in this Series, the first-class production arid the 

low price. 

A SON OF THE SAHARA (A SnHtCS Siavf) Louise Gbrard 

OREENSEA MLAND Victor Briogbs 

THE SCARLET TANACER .... J. Aubrby Tyson 

THE VIRGIN'S TREASURE .... Louise Gerard 

THE DAWN Joan Sutherland 

A WREATH OF STARS LouiSB Gerard 

THE FURITIVE MILLIONAIRE (Th§ Tsitni wnA tlif Arrswt) 

Anthony Carlyue 

THE VALLEY OF THE MOOR .... Jack London 

OTHER VOLUMES TO FOLLOW 
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MILLS & BOON'S CATALOGUE 

SOME RECENT SUCCESSES 



Kings of Arabia 

The Rise and Set of the Turkish Sovranty in 

Arabian Peninsula 

By Lt.-Gol. HAROLD F. JACOB, G.S.L 

Omoar of llM LctlM cff Homv. AMtacr cff ••PwAmms cff AnferJ'' 
(Ki(A 42 IUuMirati§tu fnm PhaUgr^ph*. Demy 8m. Iff. I/. aA 

Tfet Tlmit. — " For many yeais past Colonel Jacob has been poUtkalir «■!- 
pioTed In Aden and its hinterland. His boolc contains a history of the past 
•< Aden and the neighbouring states and their rulers, a survey ol their pnaent 
and a number of shrewd suggestions for our future relations with them. The 
boolc is written confessedly to do belated honour to Haines the Eagiithman 
who won Aden for the Crown ; but the author turns so often and so engagingly 
from the narrow path of history that tliere is scarcely an adjacent Md of 
interest left unvisited, whether it be etymology, botany, folk lore, edaeaHonal 
schemes, or a consideration of ethnobgy, religioa and the membeis mad pdiey 
•f the Turks." 

Daily ttlsgripii.— "Indeed. Colonel Taoob's book is so wholly Ml|(htful 
tliat one does not realise till one is finished that it is an estremely iaspertant 
work oa a little stadied aspect of the Bastera question." 



The Chobham Book of 



English Prose 

With m FrmdbpUee. Crmm Sas. 7s. 6^. nef . 



By THB HON. 

STEPHBH 

COLERIDGE 

llag fattr— " His knowledge af literature, his real appredatioa af wkat 
is good, together with his acquamtanoe with life and the world, eadaw his 
abaervations with a singular value. The reader who is enamoured af good 
writing will find exactly what he wants : an enthusiastic companloa wIm aaa 
be faistructive without being duU." 

Yarkshirt Past—" Mr. Coleridge's fine Uterary dlscriminatkA hM MaUed 
lilm to produce a thesaurus wiiich every lover of English prose should poanas.** 

Absrdeta fnm aai ilfiarMU.— " Admirably selected, soundly innntatid aad 
comprehensive." 

Wsttirn MalL — " A compreheoslve survey of English Ptoae bom Sm lime 
of Henry VIII. His judgments on the various writers are sound, aad his 
aatracts from their works made with care aad discriminaUon. 'Die piiWisheni 
have done thek part admirably ; the volume they have produceois a 
to read.** 

M 



REGENT SUCCESSES 



Womanhood 
and Health 



By CHRISTINE 
M. MURRELU 

M.D., B.S. (London) 
Crown 8do. Si. ncf . 

IVUh 15 Diagrams &y Percy L. T. BenmtU MJiJCS^ LJiJCJ^. 

NwilHg Tlmtt. — *' We have in these pages a oomplete and up-to-date maavai 
An healthy womanhood, and one which we can most thoroughly recommeod. 
The cheapness of the work is also an asset in its favour." 

ANrdttn Jouriml. — " That the writer is a practised hand is evidenced by 
the simplicity and clarity of expression throughout and the eztraordinarUy 
liappy mode of treatment of the various subjects, especially of reproduction. 
Dr. Murrell ii to be congratulated on the success of her aim to present to her 
women readers trustworthy information and advice.** 

The Brain and Golf 

By G. W. BAILEY, MJl. 

mSk • W mnmw t^ tnr Sir CSiarlM Sheningtoa, 03.B^FJt.Sn aad a ili«|itii' 
en Theory and Practice by Bernard Darwla 

With 2 lUuMiraihm and Colaured Wrappen. Crown Bvo, 2s. 6J. a«f ; 

Mtrning PMt^ — " One of the most interesting books on the game that his 
been produced for many years, and it is written in a style that recommends 
It to the general interest As for the golfer, it inspires in him the hope that at 
last the door to which he found no key has been opened.*' 

UvtrpMl Pott — ** As a stimulus to sane method and to a general tuning «p 
al our attitude to the game ' The Brain and Golf ' should do good service ; as 
an example of golfing good humour it will also be read with pleasure by o^oxf 
aongenial spirit." 

Bj A 
DIVOTEE 



Its Moral Beauty 

With PiiOurt Wrapter, Crown 800. 3s. M ncf . 

QcaHtwoinaii. — " The author strikes quite a new note in golf literatuia la 
this delightful little boolc Its pages are full of wit, humour, and brimming oi«r 
with phUosqphy." 

Wttttni llalLr— " I am satisfied that the book has given me a new autloak 
en the game.** 

Uvsrpaoi Coarlar.-— " Everr golfer will be better in moral beauty, if not In 
actual play, for this volume.'^ 

The Harlequin Set 

By DION CLAYTON CALTHROP 

With 16 Illialraiion» hy Jmnot Oram. Crown Svo. Si. asf. 



iMtiinan.— " The whole book is very English in iU prettineas, its seat 
tal moralisings, not to say its humorous hits and puns.*' 

iB^alrar. — " Miss Janet Oram achieves a decided success. We oongratalatff 
bar on her peiformance and heartily commend the book to lovers of food Ma** 
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The Lure of Travel 

The Lure of Old Paris. By C. H. Crichton. With 

8 Illustrations. Crown Svo. Second Edition. 5s.net. 



DaUy Qraphte^-" I Uke Major C H. Crichton for having written ' The 
Lure of Old Paris.' I knew it was a good book before I opened it, because 
I spied the name of Biills and Boon on its paper jacket, and that name is a 
hau-mark which stands for quality in books of intimate travel-^books 
which perhaps will not help you in choosing hotek and theatres or in 
travelling the standard highways of the sightseer in a hurry, but books which 
reveal with understanding and often tenderness the soul of a dty." 

The Lure of French Chateaux. By Frances M. 

GosTXiNG. With 8 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 5s. net. 

D«aiM Otarltrr— " A captivating book, most entertaining and gossipy." 

The Lure of Old Chelsea. By Reginald Blunt. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

TIniM* — " Mr. Reginald Blunt is perhaps the best known authority •& 
Chelsea. As a cicerone round Chelsea, he can have few equals." 

The Lure of Old London. By Sophie Cole. With 

9 Illustrations from Photographs. Third edition. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 

ShfMtld Ttltmplb— " We get the true spirit of London in Miss Cole's 
pages; she takes us below the surface, right Into its quaint* grim, 
mysterious, romantic old heart." 

The Lure of the Riviera. By Frances M. 

GosTLiNG. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Scottmuk — " Records in a charming manner experiences and ImprsfsionB 
gathered when tlie attractions of the Riviera are at their best." 

The Lure of the Loire. By Mary Raphael. With 
12 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 5s. net. 



Uvtrpool PmIi — " Another excellent volume in the series, chaimingly 
illustrated." 

The Lure of Monte Carlo. By Mrs. C. N. 

WiLUAMSON. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

TiM Qraphte«— " An inviting book; the writer Is absolutely the best 
person to write about Monte Carlo." 

The Lure of English Cathedrals. CanUfbuty, 

Rochester, Chichester, Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, 
Wells, Gloucester. By Frances M. Gostling. With 8 
Illustrations from photographs. Crown 8yo. 5s. net. 

Tttltri — " lust the kind of companion you will most want when jcm take 
the cathedrals in your sight-seeing excursions." 
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